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THE INQUIRY. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sigh’d for pity as it answer’d “‘ No!” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Where billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favour’d spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp’d for a while, and sigh’d, to answer ‘‘ No!” 


And thou, serenest. moon, 
That with such holy face 
Dos: look upon the earth 
Asleep in night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded ‘* No!” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death : 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be bless’d, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ! 
Faith, Hope, and Love—best boons to mortals given— 
Waved their bright wings, and whisper’d ‘“ Yes, in heaven !” 





OUR MESS. 
WEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER XLIV.—THE BAR DINNER. 

At nine o’clock the jury retired, and a little afterwards the front drawing- 
room of the head inn was becoming every moment more crowded, as the door 
opened to admit the several members of the bar, invited to partake of Mrs. 
Rooney’s hospitalities. Mrs Rooney’s, I say ; for the etiquette of the circuit 
forbidding the attorney to entertain the dignitaries of the craft, Paul was only 
present at his own table on sufferance, and sought out the least obtrusive place 
he could find, among the juniors and side-dishes. 

No one who could have seen the gay, laughing, merry mob of shrewd, cun- 
ning-looking men, that chatted away there, would have imagined them, a few 
moments previously, engaged in a question where the lives of four of their 
fellow-men hung in the balance, and where, at the very moment, the delibera- 
tion was continued that should, perhaps, sentence them to death upon the scaf- 
fold. 

The instincts of a profession are narrow and humiliating things to witness. 
The surgeon who sees but in the suffering agony of his patient, the occasional 
displacement of the anatomical details, is little better than asavage ; the lawyer 
who watches the passions of hope and fear, distrust, dread, and suspicion, only 
to to take advantage of them in his case, is far worse than one. I confess, 
on looking at these men, I could never divest myself of the impression, that the 
hired and paid-for passion of the advocate; the subtlety that is engaged spe- 
cial ; the wit that is briefed; the impetuous rush of indignant eloquence that 
is bottled up from town to town in circuit, and, like soda-water, grows weaker 
at every corking—make but a poor ensemble of qualities for the class who, par 
excellence, stand at the head of professional life. 

One there was, indeed, whose haggard eye and blanched cheek showed no 
semblance of forgetting the scene in which so lately he had been an actor. 
This was the lawyer who had defended the prisoners. He sat in a window, 
resting his head upon his hand—fatigue, exhaustion, but more than ail, intense 
feeling pourtrayed in every lineameut sf his pale face. 

** Ah,”’ said the gay, jovial looking attorney-general, slapping amil 
on the Pr aie dear fellow ; not <ised, I bens aaeall 
tremendously hot; but come, rally a bit; we shall want you. Bennet and 
O'Grady have disappointed us, it seems; but you are a host in yourself.” 

‘* Maybe so,” replied the other faintly, and scarce lifting his eyes ; “ but you 
can’t depend on my elevation.” : ; 

The ease and readiness of this reply, as well as the tones of the voice, struck 
me, and | perceived that it was no other than the prior of the Monks of the 
Screw who had spoken. Mrs. Rooney made her appearance at the moment, and 
my attention was soon taken away by the announcement of dinner. 

One of the judges arrived in time to offer his arm, and I could not hel» feel- 
ing amused at the mock-solemnity of the procession, as we moved along. 
judge, | may observe, was a young man, lately promoted, and one whose bright 
eye and bold dashing expression bore many more traces of the outer bar, than 
it smacked of the dull gravity of the bench. He took the end of the table be- 
side Mrs. Paul, and the others soon seated themselves promiscuously along the 


table. 


| 


have ventured to try it—while the rich roll of his laugh was a guarantee for 
mirth that never failed. 
It was when my attention was drawn off by Mrs. Rooney, to some circum- 


| stance of our former intimacy, that a hearty burst of laughing, from the end of 
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rhe | aceustome d to their phases it seems strange to hear, ‘‘ How empty the town is 
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| ¢guipage. Butin such acity as Dublin, tie alteration is manifest to the lea st 
| remarking. But little frequented by the country gentry, and never except for 


i 7 q 5 ‘ 
There is a species of gladiatorial exhibition in lawvers society that is cer- | 


tainly very amusing. No one speaks without the fore knowledge that he is to 
be caught up, punned on, or ridiculed, as the case may be. ‘Ihe whole con- 
versation is, therefore, a hail-storm of short stories, quips, and retorts, inter- 
mingled with details of successful bar stratagems, and practical jokes played 
off upon juries. With less restraint than at a military meee, there is a strong 
professional feeling of deference for the seniors, and much more tact and k fe 
ledge of the world io unite them. While thus tne whole conversation ran on 
topics of the circuit, I was amazed at Mrs. Rooneys’ perfect intimacy with all 
the niceties of a law joke, or the fun of a nisi prius story, She knew the chief 
peculiarities of the several persons alluded to, and laughed loud and long at 
the good things she listened to. The judge alone, above all others, had the 
lady’s ear. His bold but handsome features—his rich commanding voice, n 
thing the worse that it was mellowed by a little brogue- " 
and manly presence—stamped him as one well suited to be successful wherever 
good looks, ready tact, and consummate conversational powers havea field ior 
their display. His stories were few, but always pertinent and well told ’ 
frequently the last joke at the table was capped by him, when no on 


now 


0 


—his graceful action 


and 
e else could 


the table, told that something unusually absurd was being related. 

‘Yes, sir,” said a shrewd-looking, thin old fellow, in spectacles, ‘ we capi- 
tulated, on condition of leaving the garrison with all the honours of war; and, 
faith, the sheriff was only too glad to comply.” 

** Bob Mahon is certainly a bold fellow, and never hard pushed, whatever you 
may do him with him.” 

** Boh Mahon !” said I: “ what of him?” 

‘‘ Keatley has just been telling how he held out the jail of Ennis for four 
weeks against the sheriff. The jailor was au old tenant of his, and readily 
came into his plans. They were victualled for a long siege, and, as the place 
was strong, they had nothing to fear. When the garrison was summoned to 
surrender, they put a charge of No. 4, into the sub-sheriff, that made him move 
to the rear ; and as the prisoners were all coming from the assizes, they were 
obliged to let him have his own terms, if he’d only consent to come out, so they 
gave him twelve hours’ law, and a clear run for it; and he’s away.” 

This was indeed a very quick realization of Father Tom’s prediction, and I 
joined in the mirth the story elicited—not the less readily, that I was well ac- 
quainted with the principal actor in it. 

While the laughter still continued, the door opened, and a young barrister 
stole into the room, and wyispering a few words into the ear of the counsel for 
the prisoners. He leaned back in his chair, and pushed his wine-glass hurriedly 
before him. 

** What! Collinson,” cried the attorney-general, ‘have they agreed 1” 

“Yes, sir—a verdict of guilty.” 

‘“* Of course ; the evidence was too home for a doubt,” said he, filling his 
glass from the decanter. 

A sharp glance from the dark eye of the opposite counsel was the only reply 
as he rose and left the room. 

‘‘Our friend has taken amore than common interest in this case,’’ was the 
cool observation of the last speaker; ‘‘ but there was no getting over Hanlon’s 
testimony.” Here he entered into some detail of the trial, while the buz and 
confusion of voices became greater than ever. J took this opportunity of mak- 
ing my escape, and joined Mrs. Rooney, who a short time before had retired 
to the drawing-room. 

Mrs Paul had contrived, even in the short space since her arrival, to have 
converted the drawing-room into a semblance of something like an apartment 
in a private house—books, prints, and flowers, judiciously disposed, as well as 
an open piano-forte, giving it an air of comfort and propriety far different from 
its ordinary seeming. She was practising Moore’s newly-published song of, 
‘“* Fly from this world, dear Bessy, with me,” as I entered. 

‘* Pray, continue, my dear Mrs. Rooney,” said I ; “ I will take it as the great- 
est possible favour i 

* Ah!” said Mrs. Paul, throwing up her eyes in the most languishing ecstasy 
—‘‘ah! you have a soul, | know you have.” 

Protesting that I had strong reasons to believe so, I renewed my entreaty. 

** Yes,” said she, musing, and in a Siddons’ tone of soliloguy—“ yes, the poet 
is right— 





‘Music hath charms to smooth the savage beast.’ 
But I really can’t sing the melodies—they are too much for me. The allusion 
to former times, when King O'Toole and the rest of the royal family———Ah ! 
you are aware, I believe, that family reasons "g 

Here she pressed her embroidered handkerchief to her eyes with one hand, 
while she pressed mine convulsively with the other. 

* Yes, yes,”’ said I, hurriedly, while a strong temptation to laugh outright 
seized me. ‘| have heard that your descent sd 

‘* Yes, my dear; if it wasn’t for the Danes, and the cruel battle of the Boyne, 
there’s no saying where I might not be seated now.” 

She leaned on the piano as she spoke, and seemed overpowered with sorrow. 
At this instant the door opened, and the judge made his appearance. 

‘**A thousand pardons for the indiscretion,” said he, stepping back as he saw 
me sitting with the lady’s hand in in mine. I sprang up, confused and ashamed ; 
and, rushing past him, hurried dow stairs. 

1 knew how soon my adventure, for such it would grow into, would be the stand- 
ing jest of the bar mess; and not feeling disposed to be present at their mirth, I 
ordered achaise, and, before half an hour elapsed, was on my road to Dublin. 








CHAPTER XLV.—THE RETURN. 

We never experience to the full how far sorrow has made its inroad upon us, 
until we come back, after absence, to the places where we have once been 
happy, and find them lone and tenantless. While we recognise each old fa- 
miliaz obsect, we see no longer those who gave them all their value in our 
eyes—every inanimate thing about speaks to our senses, but where are they 
who were wont to speak to our hearts! The solitary chamber is there, indeed, 
but the body of all our pleasure, from which the sonl has departed forever. 
These feelings were mine as I paced the old, well-worn stairs, and entered my 
quarters in the castle. No more I heard the merry laugh of my friend O’Gra- 
dy, nor his quick step upon the stair. The life, the stir, the bustle of the place 
itself seemed to have al! fled; the court only echoedtothe measured tread of 
the grenadier, who marched backwards and forwards beside the flag-staff, in the 
centre of the openspace. No cavalcade of joyous riders—no prancing horses, 
led about by grooms—no showy and splendid equipages ; all was still, sad, and 
neglected-looking. The dust whirled about in circling eddies, as the cold wind 
of an autumnal day moaned through the arched passages and gloomy corridors 
of the old building. A care-worn official, or some slatternly inferior of the 
household, would perhaps pass, from time to time, but except such as these, no- 
thing stirred. 

The closed shutters and drawn-down blinds showed that the viceroy was ab- 
sent, and | found myself the only occupant of the building. 

It requires the critical eye of the observant resident of great cities to mark 
the changes which season and fashion effect in their appearance. ‘To one un 
—how very few people are in London !""—while the heavy tide of population 
pours incessantly around him, and his ear is deafened with the ceaseless roll of 


the few months when the court is there—still less visited by foreigners—de- 
serted by the professional classes, at least such of them as are independent 
enough to absent themselves, the streets are actually empty. The occupations 








of trade, the bustle of commerce, that through every season continue their 


might fall into a drowsy revery as yon walked, and dream yourself in Palmyra 

I had strolled about for above an hour, in the moody frame of mind my own 
reflections and the surrounding objects were well calculated to suggest, when, 
meeting by accident a subaltern with whom | was slightly acquainted, | heard 
that the court had that morning left the Lodge in the park, for Kilkenny, where 
the theatricals of that pleasant city were going forw ard, a few members of th« 
household alone remaining, who were to follow in a day ortwo. 

For some days previous, | had made up my mind not to remain in Ireland 


onward course in the great trading cities, such as Liverpool, Hamburgh, Frank- | 
fort, and Bourdeaux, scarce exist here; and save that the tattered garments 
of mendicancy, and the craving crics of hunger are ever before you, you | 


Every tie that bound me to the country was broken. I had no heart to s¢ 

about forming new friendships, while the wounds of former ones were stil! | 
fresh and bleeding; and I longed for change of scene and active occupatio! | 
that I might have no time to reflect or look back. } 


ee 

«Resolving to tender my resignation on the duke’s staff without any further 
loss of time, I set out at once for the park. 

[ arrived there in the very nick of time : the carriages were at the entranee,. 
waiting for the private secretary of his grace, and two of the aides-de-camp 
I knew but slightly, the other was a perfect stranger to me; but Moretem 
was an intimate acqualntance. He jumped up from his chair as my name 
was announced, and a deep blush covered his face as he advanced to meet 
me :— 

‘* My dear Hinton, how unfortunate! Why weren't you here yesterday ? It’s 
too late now.” 

** Too late for what! I don’t comprehend you.” 

‘* Why, my dear fellow,” said he, drawing his arm within mine, and leading: 
me towards a window, as he dropped his voice to a whisper, “I believe you 
heard from me, that his grace was provoked at your continued absence, and ex- 
pected at least that you would have written, to ask an extension of your leave. 
J don’t know how it was, but it seemed to me that the duchess came back from 
England with some crotchet in her head, about something she heard in Londom 
In any case, they ordered me to write.” 

‘* Well, well,” said I, impatiently ; “‘ I guess it all. Ihave got my dismis 
sal. Isn’t that the whole of it. 

He nodded twice without speaking. 

‘«Tt only anticipates my own wishes,” said J, coolly, ‘‘ as this note may satisfy 
you.” I placed the letter I had written for the purpose of my resignation im 
his hand, and continued:—‘] am quite convinced in my own mind, that bis 
grace, whose kindness towards me has never varied, would never have dream- 
ed of this step on such slight grounds as my absence. No, no; the thing 
lies deeper. At any other time, I should certainly have wished to trace this 
matter to its source ; now, however, chiming as it does with my own plans, and 
caring little how fortune intends to treat me, I'll submit in silence.” 

** And take no notice of the affair further ?” 

** Such is my determination,” said I, resolutely. 

‘* In that case,” said Moreton, ‘“‘I may tell you, that some story of a lady 
had reached the duchess, when in London ; some girl that it was reported you 
endeavoured to seduce, and had actually followed for that purpose to the west 
of Ireland. There, there; don’t take the matter up that way, for heaven’s 
sake. My dear fellow, hear me out.’’ But I could hear no more: the rushing 
blood that crowded on my brain stunned and stupified me, and it took seve 
minutes before | became sufficiently collected to ask him to go on. 

‘T heard the thing so confusedly,” said he, ‘‘ that I cannot attempt any thing 
like connection in relating it. But the story goes, that your duel in Loughres: 
did not originate about the steeple-chase, at all,, but in a quarrel about this gir), 
with her brother, or her cousin, who, having discovered your intentions regard- 
ing her, you deemed proper to get rid of, as a preliminary. No one but a fool 
could credit such a thing.” 

** None but sveh could have invented it,” said I ; as my thoughts at once re 
curred to Lord Dudley de Vere. 

‘* The duke, however, spoke to General Hinton—— 

**To my father! And how did he——” 

‘“‘O, behaved as only he could have done :—‘ Stop, my lord,’ saidhe. “ P'S 
spare you any farther relation of this matter. If it be true, my son is unwer- 
thy of remaining on your staff. If it be false, I'll not permit him to hold am 
appointment where his reputation has been assailed, without affording him em 
opportunity of defence.’ High words ensued, and the end was, that if you ap- 
peared before to-day, you were to hear the charge, and have an opportunity for 
reply. If not, your dismissal was to be made out, and another appointed im 
your place. Now that I have told you, what [ feel the indiscretion of my ever 
having spoken of, promise me, my dear Hinton,that you will take no step im the 
matter. ‘The intrigue is altogether beneath you; and your character demands 
no defence on your part.” 

‘*T almost suspect | know the party,” said I, gloomily. 

‘*No, no: I’m certain you can’t. It is some woman’s story ; some piece of 
tea-table gossip, depend on it. In any case, quite unworthy of caring about.” 

‘At all events, 1 am too indifferent at this moment to feel otherwise about 
any thing,” said I. ‘So, good-by, Moreton—my regards to all our fellows— 
Good-by !” 

‘*Good-by, my boy,” said he, warmly shaking my hand. “ But, stop » 
moment, I have got some letters for you; they arrived only a few days since.” 

He took a packet from a drawer as he spoke, and, once more bidding bine 
adieu, | set out on my return to the Castle. 

CHAPTER XLVI.—FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 

My first care on reaching my quarters was, to make preparations for my de- 
parture by the packet of the same evening ; my next was, to sit down and read 
over my letters. As I turned them over, I remarked that there were nome 
from my father nor Lady Charlotte : there was, however, one in Julia’s hand ; 
and also a note from O'Grady: the others were the mere common-place eom- 
respondence of every-day acquaintances—which I merely threw my eyes care- 
lessly over ere I consigned them to the fire. My fair cousin's possessed—-E 
cannot explain why—a most unusual degree of interest for me ; and throwing: 
myself back into my chair, [ gave myself up to its perusal. 

The epistle opened by a half satirical account of the London season—then 
nearly drawing to its close ; in which various characters and incidents which 8 
have not placed before my readers, but all well known to me, were touched 
with that quiet subdued raillery she excelled in. The flirtations, the jikings, 
the matches that were on or off, the rumoured duels, debts, and difficulties of 
every one we were acquainted with, were told with a most amusing smartness ; 
all show: ig, young as she was, how thoroughly the wear and tear of fashiona- 
ble life had invested her with the intricate knowledge of character, and the 
perfect acquaintance with all the intrigues and by-play of the world. How um- 
like Louisa Bellew, said [, as I laid down the letter, after reading a description 
of a manceuvering mamma and obedient daughter to secure the prize of the 
season, with a peerage and some twenty thousand pounds per annum. It was 
true, they were the vices and the follies of the age which she ridiculed ; but 
why should she have ever known them? or ought she to have been conversant 
with such astate of society as would expose them? Were it not better, like 
Louisa Bellew, to have passed her days amid the simple, unexciting scenes ef 
secluded life, than to have purchased all the brilliancy of her wit and the daz- 
zle of her genius at the price of true female delicacy and refinement 1 While 
[asked and answered myself these questions to the satisfaction of my owm 
heart, [ could not dismiss the thought, that amid such scenes as London pre- 
sented, with such associates as fashion necessitated, the unprotected simphe*ty 
of Miss Bellew’s character would expose her to much both of raillery and 
coldness; and felt that she would be nearly as misplaced among the prove 
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daughters of hawghty England, as my fair cousin in the unfashionable freecdons 
of Dublin life. 

I confess, as I read on, that old associations came crowding upon me; the 
sparkling brillianey of Julia’s style reminded me of the charms of her conver- 
sational powers, aided by all the loveliness of her beauty, and all the witchery 





vhich your true belle of fashion knows how, so successfully, to spread around 
r: and it was with a flush of burning shame on my cheek, I acknowledge te 


| myself how much her letter interested me. As I continued, I saw G’Grady’s 


name, and to my astonishment found the following :— 
‘ Lady Charlotte came back from the duke’s ball greatly pleased with a cer 


| tain major of dragoons, who, among his other « xcellent qualities, turns owt to 


ec a friend of yours. This estimable person, whose name is O'Grady, has done 
much to dissipate her ladyship’s prejudices regarding Irishmen: the repose of 
his manner, and the quiet, unassuming. well-bred tone of his address being @.i 
$0 opposed to her preconceived notions of his countrymen. He dines hers 
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twice or thrice a-week ; and as he is to sail soon, may happily preserve the 
bloom of his reputation to the last. My estimate of him is somewhat different : 
I think him a bold effrontée kind of person, esteeming himself very highly, and 
thinking little of other people. He has, however, a delightful old thing, his 
servant Corney, whom I am never tired of, and shall really miss much when he 
leaves us. Now as to yourself, dear cousin, what mean all the secret hints, 
and sly looks, and doubtful speeches about you here? The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho are plain reading compared to your doings. Her ladyship never speaks of 
you but as ‘that poor boy,’ accompanying the epithet withthe sigh with which 
one speaks of a shipwreck. Sir George calls you John, which shows,he is not 
quite satisfied about you ; and in fact, I begin to suspect you must have become 
a United Irishman, with ‘a lady in the case,’ and even this would scarcely de- 
mand one-half ihe reserve and caution with which you are mentioned. Am I 
indiscreet in saying that I don’t think De Vere likes you? The major, however, 
certainly does ; and his presence has banished the lordling, for which, really, I 
owe him gratitude.” The letter concluded by saying that my mother had desired 
her to write in her place, as she was suffering from one of her nervous head- 
aches, which only permitted her to go to the exhibition at Somerset-house. 
My father, too, was at Woolwich on some military business, and had no time 
for any thing, save to promise to write soon ; and that she herself being disap- 
pointed by the milliner in a new bonnet, dedicated the morning to me, with a 
most praiseworthy degree of self-denial and benevolence. I read the signa- 
ture some half-dozen of times over, and wondered what meaning in her own 
heart she ascribed to the words—“ Yours, Julia.” 

Now for O’Grady, said I, breaking the seal of the major’s envelope. 

“My Dear Jack—I was sitting on a hencoop, now pondering on my for- 
tunes, now turning to con over the only book on board,—a very erudite work 
on naval tactics, with directions how ‘to moor a ship in the Downs,’-—when a 

un came booming over the sea, and a frigate, with certain enigmatical colours 
Ging at her main-top, compelled the old troop ship we were in, to back her 
top sails and lie to; we were then steering straight for Madeira, in latitude 
, longitude the same: our intention being with the aid of Providence, to 
reach Quebec at some remote period of the summer, to join our service compa- 
nies in Canada. Having obeyed the orders of H. M.S. Blast, to wait until 
she overtook us—a measure that nearly cost us two of our masts and the 
cook's galley, we not being accustomed to stand still, it seemed ; a boat came 
pected with the smallest bit of a midshipman I ever looked at, sitting in the 
stern sheets, with orders for us to face about, left shoulder forward, and march 
back to England, where, having taken in the second battalion of the twenty- 
eighth, we were to start for Lisbon. I need not tell you what pleasure the an- 
nouncement afforded us ; delighted as we were to exchange tomahawks and 
bowie-knives, for civilized warfare, even against more formidable foes. Be- 
hold us thenin full sail back to old England, which we reached within a fort- 
night ; only to touch, however, for the twenty-eighth were most impatiently 
expecting us; and having dedicated three days to taking in water and addi- 
tional stores, and once move going through the horrible scene of leave-taking 
between soldiers and their wives, we sailed again. I have little inclination to 
give you the detail, which newspapers would beat me hollow in, of our march, 
or where we first came up with the French ; a smart affair took place at day- 
break, in which your humble servant, to use the appropriate phrase, distinguish- 
ed himself—’egad, I had almost said extinguished—for I was shot through 
the side, losing part of that conjugal portion of the human anatomy called a 
rib, and sustaining several other minor damages, that made me appear to the 
regimental doctor a very unserviceable craft for his majesty’s service ; the re- 
sult was, I was sent back with that plaster for a man’s vanity, though not for 
his wounds, a despatch letter to the Horse Guards, and an official account of the 
action. 

‘* As nothing has occurred since in the Peninsula to eclipse my performance, 
I continue to star it here with immense success, and am quite convinced that 
with a little more loss I might make an excellent match out of the affair. Now 
to the pleasant part of my epistle. Your father found me out a few evenings 
since at an evening party at the Duke of York’s, and presented me to your 
lady mother, who was most gracious in her reception of me ; an invitation to 
dinner the next day followed, and since, I have spent almost every day at your 
house. Your father, my dear Jack, is a glorious fellow, a soldier in every great 
feature of the character. You never can have a finer object for your imitation, 
and your best friend cannot wish you to be more than his equal. 

lotte is the most fascinating person I ever met ; her abilities are first-rate, and 
her powers of pleasing exceed all that ever I fancied even of London fashion- 
ables. How you could have left sucha house I can scarcely conceive, know- 





Lady Char- | 





She Albion. 


We need the voice, the look, the accent of affection, when we are leaving the 
spot where we have once been happy. It will not do to part from the objects 
that have made our home, without the connecting link of human friendship- 
The hearth, the roof-tree, the meuntain and the rivulet, are not so eloquent 
as the once syllabled, ‘* Good-by,” come it from ever so humble a voice. 

The bustle and excitement of the scene beside the packet seemed to afford 
Joe the most lively gratification ; and, like the genius of confusion, he was to 
be seen flitting from place to place, assisting one. impeding another; while 
snatches of his wild songs broke from him every moment. I had but time to 
press his hand, when he was hurried ashore amongst the crowd, and the instant 
after, the vessel sheered off from the pier, and got under weigh. 

The poor boy stood upon a block of granite, waving his cap over his head. 
He tried a faint cheer, but it was scarcely audible ; another, it too failed. He 
looked wildly around him on the strange, unknown faces, as if a scene of deso- 
lation had fallen on him, burst into a torrent of tears, and fled wildly from the 
spot. And thus I took my leave of Ireland. 

At this period of my narrative, I owe it to my reader—I owe it to myself—to 
apologize for the mention of incidents, places, and people, who have no other 
bearing on my story than in the impression they made upon me while yet 
young. 

When [ arrived in Ireland, I knew scarcely anything of the world. My op- 
portunities had shown me life, only through the coloured glass of certain fash- 
ionable prgjudices ; but, of the real character, motives, and habitual modes of 
acting and thinking of others, still more of myself, I was in total ignorance. 
The rapidly succeeding incidents of Irish life—their interest, variety, and no- 
velty, all attracted ot excited me ; and without ever stopping to reflect upon 
causes, I found myself becoming acquainted with facts. That the changeful 
pictures of existence so profusely scattered through the land, should have 
their impression upon me, is natural enough; and because I have found it 
easier and pleasanter to tell my reader the machinery of this change in me,than 
to embody that change itself, is the reason why I have presented before him 
tableaux of life under so many different circumstances, and when, frequently, 
they had no direct relation to the current of my own fate and the story of my 
own fortunes. 

!t is enough of myself to say, that though scarcely older in time, I had grown 
so in thought and feeling. If I felt, on the one hand, how little my high con- 
nexions, and the position in fashionable life which my family vccupied, availed 
me, I learned, on the other, to know that friends, and staunch ones, could be 
made at once, on the emergency ofa moment, without the imposing ceremony 
of introduction, and the d‘plomatic interchange of visits.—And now to my story. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—LONDON. 

It was late when I arrived in London, and drove up to my father’s house. 
The circumstances under which I had left Ireland weighed more heavily on me 
as I drew near home, and reflected over the questions I should be asked, and 
the explanations I should be expected to afford; and I half dreaded lest my 
father should disapprove of my conduct, betore I had an opportunity of showing 
him how little | had been to blame throughout. The noise and din of the car- 
riages, the oaths and exclamations of the coachmen; and the uproar of the 
streets, turned my attention from these thoughts, andI asked what was the 
meaning of the crowd. 

** A great ball, sir, at Lady Charlotte Hinton’s.” 

This was a surprise and not of the pleasantest. I had wished that my first 
meeting with my father at least, should have been alone and in quietness, 
where | could fairly have told him every important event of my late life, and 
explained wherefore | so ardently desired immediate employment on active 
service, and a total change in that career which weighed so heavily on my spi- 
rits. The carriage drew up at the instant, and | found myself once more at 
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“* But hear me out, sir. The wager was none of mine.” 

In a few moment’s I ran over the whole circumstances of De Vere’s 
bet, his conduct to Miss Bellew, and my own subsequent proceedings ; but 
when I came to the mention of O'Grady’s name, he stopped me suddenly, and 
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** Major O'Grady, however, did not approve of your conduct in the affair.” 

“ O'Grady! He was my friend all through it.” 

My father remained silent for a few minutes, and then in a low voice 
added— 

‘“‘ There has been misrepresentation here.” 

The words were not well spoken when Lord Dudley de Vere, with my cousin 
Lady Julia on his arm, came up. The easy nonchalance of his manner, the 
tone of quiet indifference he assumed, were well known to me; but I was in 
nowise prepared for the look of insufferable, patronising impertinence he had 
now puton My cousin, more beautiful far than ever | had seen her, took off 
my attention from him, and I turned with a feeling of half-pride, half-wonder 
to pay my respects to her. Dressed in the most perfect taste of the fashion, 
her handsome features wore the assured and tranquil expression which con- 
scious beauty gives. And here let no inexperienced observer rashly condemn 
the placid loveliness of the queen of beauty—the sanctioned belle of fashion- 
able life; it is, indeed, very different from the artless loveliness of innocent 
girlhood ; but its claim is not less incontestible. The features, like the facul- 
ties, can be cultivated ; and when no unnatural effort suggests the expression, 
who shall say that the mind habitually exercised in society of the highest and 
most gifted circle, will not impart a more elevated character to the look, than 
when the unobtrusive career of every-day life flows on calm and unroffled, 
steeping the soul in a dreary monotony, and calling for no effort save of the 
commonest kind. Julia’s was indeed splendid beauty : the lustrous brilliancy 
of her dark blue eyes, shaded by long black lashes—the perfect contour of 
her cheeks—her full short lips, slightly, so slightly curled, you knew noi if it 
were not more smile than sarcasm—the low tones of her voice were rich and 
musical, and her carriage and demeanour possessed all the graceful elegance 
which is only met with in the society of great cities. Her manner was most 
frank and cordial : she held out her hand to me at once, and looked really glad 
- seeme. After afew brief words of recognition, she turned towards De 

ere— 

‘I shall ask you to excuse me, my lord, this set. 
seen my cousin.” 

He bowed negligently, muttered something carelessly about the next waltz, 
and with a familiar nod to me, loanged away. O’Grady’s cautions about this 
man’s attentions to Julia at once came to my mind, and the easy tone of his 
manner towards her alarmed me; but I had tio time for reflection, as she took 
my arm and sauntered down the room. 

** And so, mon cher cousin, you have been leading a very wild life of it— 
fighting duels, riding steeple-chases, breaking your own bones and ladies’ 
hearts, in a manner exceedingly Irish,” said Julia witha smile, into which not 
a particle of her habitual raillery entered. 

** From your letter ij can learn, Julia, a very strange account of my doings 
must have reached my friends here. Except from yourself | have met with 
scarcely any thing but cold looks since my arrival.” 

“Oh, never mind that—people will talk, you know. For my part, Jack, I 
never will believe you any thing but what I have always known you. The 
heaviest charge I have heard against you is that of trifling with a poor girl's 
affections ; and as | know that the people who spread these rumours generally 
don’t know at which side either the trifling or the affection resides, why I think 
little about it.” 

** And has this been said of me?” 


It is so long since I have 





home. What a feeling does that simple word convey to his ears who knows 
the real blessing of a nome—that shelter from the world, its jealousies and its 
envies, its turmoils and its disappointments—where, like some land-locked bay, 


ing without—where glad faces and bright looks abound—where each happiness 
is reflected back from every heart, and ten times multiplied, and every sorrow 
comes softened by consolation and words of comfort; and how little like this 


humanity are turned back by the glare of a hundred wax-lights, and the glitter 
of gilded lacquevs; and how few of the charities of life find entrance where 
the splendour and luxury of voluptuous habits have stifled natural feeling, and 
made every sympathy unfashionable. 





ing as I do something of your taste for comfort and voluptuous ease ; besides 
la cousine, Lady Julia—Jack, Jack, what a close fellow you are: and how 
very lovely she is; she certainly has not her equal even here. I scarcely know 
her, for somehow she rather affects hauteur with my cloth, and rarely deigns 
any notice of the red coats so plentifully sprinkled along your father’s dinner- 
table. Her kindness to Corny, who was domesticated at your house for the 
last five weeks, I can never forget, and even he can’t, it would appear, conjure 
ap any complaint against her: what a testimony to her goodness ! 

*“* This life, however, cannot last forever, and as I have now recovered so 
far as to mount ahorse once more, I have applied for a regimental appoint- 
ment ; your father most kindly interests himself for me, and before the week 
is over | may be gazetted. That fellow De Vere was very intimate here when 
I arrived, since he has seen me, however, his visits have become gradually less 
frequent, and now have almost ceased altogether. This, entre nous, does not 
seem to have met completely with Lady Julia’s approval, and I think she may 
have attributed to me a circumstance in which certainly I was not an active 
cause. However happy I may feel at being instrumental in a breach of inti- 
macy between her and one so very unworthy of her, even as a common ac 
quaintance ; I will ask you, Jack, when opportunity offers, to put the matter 
in its true light, for although I may, in all likelihood, never meet her againt I 
should be sorry to leave with her a more unfavourable impression of me than 
I really deserve.” 

Here the letter broke off. Lower down onthe paper were the following 
lines, written in evident haste, and with a different ink : 

“ We sail to-night—Oporto is our destination. Corny is to remain behind, 
and I must ask of you to look to him on his arrival in Dublin. Lady Julia likes 
De Vere, and you know him too well to permit of such a fatal misfortune. I 
am, I find, meddling in what really I have no right to touch upon. This is, 
however, de vous d mot God bless you. Yours ever “ Put O’Grapy.” 

Poor Phil, said J, as I laid down the letter; in his heart he believes himself 
disinterested in all this, but I see plainly he is in love with her himself. Alas, 
I cannot conceive a heavier affliction to befall the man without fortune, than to 
be thrown among those whose prospects render an alliance impossible, and to 
bestow his affections on an object perfectly beyond his reach of attainment 
Many a proud heart has been torn in the struggle between its own prompt- 
ings and the dread of the imputation, which the world so hastily confers, of 
**fortune-hunting ;’’ many a haughty spirit has quailed beneath this fear, 
and stifled in his bosom the thought that made his life a blessed dream. My 
poor friend, how little willshe that has stolen away your peace, think of your 
sorrows ! 

A gentle tap at my door aroused me from my musings. I opened it, and 
saw to my surprise, my old companion, Tipperary Joe. He was covered with 
dust, heated, and travel-stained, and leaned against the door-post to rest 
himself. 

“* So,” cried he, when he had recovered his breath, ‘I'm in time to see you 
once more, before you go. I ran all the way from Carlow, since twelve o'clock 
last night.” , 

“Come in, my poor boy, and sit down. Here’s a glass of wine; ‘twill re- 
fresh you. We'll get something for you to eat, presently.” 

“No; I couldn't eat now. My throat is full, and my heart is up here — 
And oye are going away ;—going for good and all; never to come back 
again! 

Or Who can say so much as that, Joe? 
think so.” 

** And would you, now? 
you're away! 
ment, ann divarsion. 
dark. 


] should, at least, be very sorry to 
And will you really think of ould Ireland, when 


- But, musha, musha! I’m forgettin’, and it’s getting 
May I go with you to the packet ?” 


Huroo! by the mortial, there's no place like it, for fun, divil- | land, omitting only those in which Miss Bellew bore a part. 


strangers to me, that the travel-stained, dusty individual before them was the 


son of the celebrated and fashionable Lady Charlotte Hinton, and at length | 


reached my room to dress. 


It was near midnight : the rooms were filled as I entered the drawing-room. | 


For a few moments | could not help feeling strongly the full influence of the 
splendid scene before me. 
meet the eye on every side. in London life, are very striking. The splendour 
culiarly English—a kind of conscious superiority ef the rest of the world marks 
them ; and in their easy unembarassed, steady glance, you read the proud spi- 
rit of Albion’s “haughty dames” ‘This alone was very different from the 
laughing spirit of Erin’s daughters—their ‘ espiégle’’ looks and smiling lips. 
The men, too, were so dissimilar : their reserved and stately carrriage, their 
low voices, and deferential but composed manner, contrasting strongly with 
lrish volubility, quickness, and gesticulation. 
some time, quietly observant of the scene before me, and as | heard name af- 
ter name announced, many of them the greatest and the highest in the land, 
there was no semblance of excitement as they entered—no looks of admiring 
wonder as they passed on, and mingled with the crowd. This showed me I 
was in a mighty city, where the chief spirits that ruled the age moved daily 
before the public eye ; and again I thought of Dublin, where some third-rate 
notoriety would have been hailed with almost acclamation, and lionized to the 
“‘topof his bent.” 

I could remember but few of those around, and even they had either for- 
gotten me altogether, or, having no recollection of my absence, saluted me 
with the easy nonchalance of one who is seen every evening of his life. 

‘* How are you, Hinton?” said one, with something more of warmth than the 
rest. ‘I have not met you for some weeks past.” 

“No,” said J, sniling. ‘I have been nearly a year from home.” 

** Ah, indeed! In Spain t” 

** No, in lreland !”’ 

‘In Ireland! How odd!” 

‘** Who has been in Ireland?” said a low, plaintive voice, turning round as 
she spoke—my lady mother stood before me. ‘I should like to hear something 
but, dear me, this must be John!’’ and she held out her jewelled hand to- 
wards me. 

‘* My dear mother, I am so happy to see you look so very well——.’ 

“No, no, my dear,” said she, sighing, ‘‘don’t speak of that. When did 
you arrive ? I beg your royal highness’s pardon—I hope that you have not 
forgotten your prolegé, my son.” 

| bowed reverently, as a large, full, handsome man, with a bald head and a 
most commanding expression, drew himself up before me. 

“No, madam, I have not forgotten him, I assure you!” was the reply, as 
he returned my salute with marked coldness, and passed on. 

Before Lady Charlotte could express her surprise at such an unlooked-for 
mark of displeasure, my father, who had just heard of my arrival, came up. 

“« Jack, my dear fellow, I am glad to see you. How large you have grown, 
boy, and how brown !” 

The warm welcome of his manly voice, the affectionate grasp of his strong 
hand, rallied me at once, and I cared little for the looks of king or kaiser at 
that moment. He drew his arm within mine, and led me through the rooms 
to a small boudoir, where a party at cards were the only occupants. 

“‘ Here we shall be tolerably alone for a little while, at least,” said he ; “and 
now, my lad, tell me every thing about you.” 

In less than half an hour I ran over the principal events of my life in Ire- 
On this account 
| my rupture with Lord de Vere was only imperfectly alluded to; and I could 
| perceive that my father’s brow became contracted, and his look assumed a 











“To be sure, my poor boy; and | believe we have not many minutes to | severer expression, at this part of my narrative. 


spare.”’ 


I despatched Joe for acar, while I threw a last look around my room. Sad 
things, these last looks, whether bestowed on the living or the dead, the life- 


like or the inanimate. 


There is a feeling that resembles death, in the last glance we are ever to be- 
The girl you have treasured in your secret heart, as 
she passes by, on her wedding-day, it may be happy and blissful, lifts up her 
laughing eyes, the symbol of her own light heart, and leaves, in that look,dark - 
The boy your father-spirit has clung to, 
ike the very light of your existence, waves his hand from the quarter-deck, as 
the gigantic ship bends over to the breeze; the wind is playing through the 
locks your hand so oftentimes has smoothed ; the tears have dimmed his eyes, 


stow on a loved object. 


jness and desolation to you forever. 


for, mark! he moves his fingers over them—and this is a last look. 

My sorrow had no touch of those. 
ture of my little chamber, while memories of the past came crowding on me ; 
hopes, that | had lived to see blighted ; day-creams dissipated ; heartfelt wishes 
thwarted and scattered. I stood thus for some minutes, when Joe again joined me. 

Poor fellow! his wayward and capricious flights, now grave, now gay, were 
but the moekery of that sympathy my heart required. Still did he heal the sad- 
ness of the moment 


My eye ranged over the humble furni- 


“ You hava not been very explicit, Jack, about this business ; and this it is 
which | am really uneasy about. I have never known you doa mean or a 
shabby thing—I will never suspect you of one. So now let me clearly under- 
stand the ground of this quarrel.” i 

There was atone of command in his voice as he said this, which decided 
me at once, and without further hesitation I resolved on laying every thing 
before him. Still I knew not how to begin—the mention of Louisa’s 
name alone staggered me, and for a second or two I stammered and looked 
confused. 

Unlike his wonted manner, my father looked impatient—almost angry. At 
last, when seeing that my agitation only increased upon me, and my difficulty 
grew each moment greater, he looked me sternly in the face, and with a voice 
full of meaning, said— 

“ Tell me every thing—I cannot bear to doubt you. 
saction t”’ 


Was this a play tran- 


the still, calm waters sleep in silence, while the storm and hurricane are roar- | 


is the abode of the great leader of fashion; how many of the fairest gifts of | 


It was not without difficulty | could persuade the servants, who were all | 


The undoubted evidences of rank and wealth that | 


of the women’s dress—their own beauty—a certain air of haughty bearing, pe- | 


I stood unnoticed and alone for | 





“A play transaction! No, sir, nothing like it.” 
‘* Was there not a bet—some disputed wager—mixed up in it ?” 
** Yes, there was a wager, sir ; but ig 





Before | conclude my, father pressed hisghand against{his eyes, and a faint 


sigh broke from him, 


“To be sure it has, and ten times as much. 
is no end to their enormity. 
| ted play-man.” 

** How absurd, Julia! Mr. Rooney never played in his life ; nor have I, ex- 
cept in the casual way every one does in a drawing-room.” 

** N’ impor te—you are a lady-killer and a gambler. Now as to count num- 
ber three—for being a jockey ?” 

** My dear Julia, if you saw my steeple-chase you'd acquit me of that.” 

‘Indeed I did hear,”’ said she roguishly, ‘* that you acquitted yourself ad- 
mirably—but still you won. And then we come to the great offence—your 
quarrelsome habits. We heard, it is true, that you behaved, as it is called, 
very honourable, &c.: but really duelling is so detestable a 

‘** Come, come, fair cousin, let us talk of something besides my delinquencies. 
What do you think of my friend O'Grady 1” 

I said this suddenly, by way of reprisal; but to my utter discomfiture, she 
replied with perfect calmness— 

‘| was rather amused with him at first. He is very odd—very unlike other 
| people—but Lady Charlotte took him up so, and we had so much of him here, 
i grew somewhat tired of him. He was, however, very fond of you, and you 
know that made up for much with us all ” 

There was a tone of sweetness and almost of deep interest in these few last 
words that made my heart thrill, and unconsciously | pressed her arm closer to 
my side, and felt the touch returned. Just at the instant my father came for- 
ward accompanied by another, who I soon perceived was the royal duke that 
had received me so coldly a few minutes before. His frank, manly face was 
now all smniles, and his bright eye glanced from my fair cousin to myself witha 
quick, meaning expression. 

‘* Another time, general, will do quite as well. 
on me to-morrow morning about ten, will you? 
| you.” 

] bowed deeply in reply, and he passed on. 

“ And let me see you after breakfast,” said Julia in a half whisper, as 
| she turned towards De Vere, who now came forward to claim her for the 
waltz. 

My father, too, mixed with the crowd, and I felt myself alone and a stranger 
in what should have been my home. A kind of cold thrill came over me as I 
thought how unlike was my welcome to what it would have been in Ireland ; 
for although | felt that in my father’s manner towards me there was no want of 
affection or kindness, yet somehow I missed the exuberant warmth and ready 
cordiality I had latterly been used to ; and soon turned away, sad and disap- 
pointed, to seek my own room. 

CHAPTER XLVIII.—AN UNHAPPY DISCLOSURE. 

“ What !” cried I, as | awoke the wext morning, and looked with amazement 
at the figure who waddled across the room with a boot ineitherhand, ‘* What, 
not Corny Delany, surely.” 

“Ugh, that same,”’ said he, with a cranky croak ; ‘I don’t wonder ye don’t 
know me ; hardship’s telling on me every day.” 

Now really, in vindication of my father’s household, in which Sir Corny had 
been domesticated for the last two months, I must observe, that the alteration 
in his appearance was uot exactly such as to justify his remark ; on the contra- 
ry, he had grown fatter, and more ruddy, and looked in far better case than I 
had ever seen him : his face, however, most perseveringly preserved its habitual 
sour and crabbed expression, rather increased, than otherwise, by his improved 
condition. 

** So, Corny, you are not comfortable here I find.” 

“Comfortable! The ways of this place would kill the Danes! Nothing 
but ringing bells from morning till night ; carriages drivin’ like wind up to the 
door; and bang, bang away at the rapper: then more ringing to let them out 
again; and bells for breakfast, and for luncheon, and the hall dinner; and then 
the sight of vi'tals that’s wasted; meat, and fish, and fowl, and vegetables, 
without end. Ugh, the Haythins,the Turks ; eating and drinking as if the 
world was all their own.” 

* Well, apparently they take good care of you in that respect.” 

“Devil a bit of care ; here it’s every man for himself ; but I'll give warning 
on Saturday ; sorrow one o’ me ‘ill be kilt for the like of them.” 

“ You prefer Ireland, then, Corny.” 

“* Who said I did?” said he snappishly ; “* isn’t it as bad there? Ugh, ugh, 
the captain won't rest asy in his grave, after the way he trated me ! leaving me 
here alone and dissolate in this place, amongst strangers.” ‘ 

** Well, you must confess. the country is not so bad.” 

“ And why would I confess it; what’s in it that | don't mislike? Is it the 
heap of houses, and the smoke, and the devil’s noise that’s always going on 
that I'd like? Why isn’t it peaceful and quiet like Dublin?” 

And as I conversed further with him, I found that all his dislikes proceeded 
from the discrepancy he every where discovered, from what he had been accus- 
tomed to in Ireland ; and which, without liking, he still preferred to our Saxon 
observances: the few things he saw worthy of praise, being borrowed or stolen 
from his own side of the channel ; and in this, his ingenuity was siriking, inas- 
much that the very trees in Woburn-park owed their goodness to the owner 
having been once a lord-lieutenant in Ireland; where, as Corny expressed it, 
“ devil thank him to have fine trees ; hadn’t he the pick of the Phaynix?” 

I knew that candour formed a most prominent feature in Mr. Delany’s cha- 
racter, and consequently had little difficulty in ascertaining his opinion of every 
member of my family ; indeed, to do him justice,no one ever required less of 
what is called pumping. His judgment on things and people flowed from him 
without effort or restraint, so that ere half an hour elapsed, he had expatiated on 
my mother’s pride and vanity ; apostrophized my father’s hastiness and deter- 
mination ; and was quite prepared to enter upon a critical examination of my 
cousin Julia’s failings ; concerning whom, to my astonishment, he was not half 

so lenient as I expected. 

** Arrah, isn’t she like the rest of them, coorting one day with Captain Phil, 
j and another, with the young lord there, and then laughing at them both with 


As to your gambling sins, there 
A certain Mr. Rooney, | think the name is, a no- 





I say, Mr. Hinton, call 
i have something to say to 
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the ould duke that comes here to dinner. She thinks I don’t be minding her’ 
but didn’t I see her taking myself off one day on paper ; making a drawing of 
me, as if [ was a baste! Maybe there’s worse nor me,” said the little man, 
looking down upon his crooked shins and large knee-joints, with singular com- 
placency ; and maybe she’d get one of them yet,” A harsh chuckle, the sub- 
stitute for a laugh, closed this speech. 

“ Breakfast on the table, sir,” said a servant, tapping gently at the door. 

“I'll engage it is, and will be till two o’clock, when they'll be calling out for 
luncheon,” said Corny, turning up the whites of his eyes, as though the profli- 
gate waste of the house was a sin he wished to wash his hands of. “ Phat 
wasn’t the way at his honour the Jidge’s ; he'd never taste a bit from morning 
till night; and many aman he'd send to his long account in the mean time. 
Ugh! I wish I was back there.” ? ; 

‘‘T have spent many happy days in Ireland too,” said I, scarce following him 
in more than the general meaning of his speech. 

A fit of coughing from Corny interrupted his reply, but as he left the room 
I could hear his muttered meditations, something in this strain :—*t Happy days, 
indeed : a dacent life you led! tramping about the country with a fool ? horse- 
riding and fighting! ugh!” 

I found my cousin in the breakfast room, alone: my father had already gone 
out; and as Lady Charlotte never left her room before there or four o'clock, 
I willingly took the opportunity of our ¢éte-a-téte, to inquire into the cause of 
the singular reception i had met with, and to seek an explanation, if so might 
be, of the viceroy’s change towards me since his visit to England. 1 

Julia entered frankly and freely into the whole matter, with the details of 
which, though evidently not trusting me to the full, she was somehow perfectly 
conversant. 

‘My dear John,” said she, ‘‘ your whole conduct in Ireland has been much 
mistaken re : 

“ Calumniated, apparently, were the better word, Julia,” said J, hastily. 

‘*Nay, hear me out: it is so easy when people have no peculiar reasons to 
vindicate another—to misconstrue—perhaps condemn. It is so much the way 
of the world, to look at things in their worst light, that I am sure you will see 
no particular ingenuity was required, to make your career in Dublin appear a 
wild one, and your life in the country still more so. Now, you are growing 
impatient ; you are getting angry ; so I shall stop.” mee - 

**No, no, Julia; a thousand pardons if a passing shade of indignation did 
show itself in my face. Pray, go on.” 

“Well, then, when a young gentlemen, whose exclusive leanings were even 
a little quizzed here—there, no impatience !—condescends at one spring to fre- 
quent third-rate people’s houses ; falls in love with a niece, or daughter, or a 
something there; plays high among riotous associates ; makes rash wagers ; 
and fights with his friends, who endeavour to rescue him * 

**Thank you, Julia—a thousand thanks, sweet cousin. The whole narrative 
and its author are palpably before me.” 

A deep blush covered her cheek, as ! rose hastily from my chair. a” 

“John, dear John, sit down again,” said she, ‘‘1 have only been in jest all 
this time. You surely do not suppose me silly enough to credit one word of 
all this?” 

“It must have been told you, however,” said I, fixing my eyes on her as | 
spoke. 

The redness of her cheek grew deeper, and her confusion increased to a pain- 
ful extent, as taking my hand im hers, she said, in a low, soft voice— 

“T have been very, very foolish ; but you will promise me never to remem- 
ber—at least never to act upon—the ii : 

The words became fainter and fainter as she spoke, aud at last died away 
inaudibly ; and suddenly there shot across my mind the passage in O’Grady’s 
letter—the doubt, once suggested, gained strength at every moment—she loved 
De Vere. I will not attempt to convey the conflicting storm of passion. this 
thought stirred up within me. I turned towards her. Her head was thrown 
gently back, and her deep-blue lustrous eyes were fixed on me, as if waiting 
my reply. A tear rolled heavily along her cheek—it was the first I ever saw 
her shed. Pressing her hand to my lips, I muttered the words— 

‘Trust me, Julia,” and left the room. 

“‘ Sir George wishes to see you, sir, in his own room,” said a servant, as I 
stood stunned and overcome by the discovery I had made of my cousin’s affec- 
tion. I had no time given me for further reflection, as I followed him to my 
father’s room. 

** Sit down, Jack,” said my father, as he turned the key in the door, “I wish 
to talk with you alone, here. Ihave been with the duke, this morning; a lit- 
tle explanation has satisfied him that your conduct was perfectly irreproachable 
in Ireland : he writes by this post to the viceroy, to make the whole thing clear ; 
and, indeed, he offered to reinstate you at once, which | refused, however. 
Now, to something graver still, my boy, and which I wish I could spare you— 
but it cannot be.” 

As he spoke these words, he leaned his head in both his hands, and was si- 
lent. A confused, imperfect sense of some impending bad news rendered me 
motionless and still, and J waited without speaking. When my father lifted 
up his head, his face was pale and care-worn, and an expression, such as 
long illness leaves, had usurped the strong and manly character of his coun- 
tenance. 

‘*Come, my boy, I must not keep you longer in suspense. Fortune has 
dealt hardly with me since we parted. Jack, | am a beggar !” 

A convulsive gulp, and a rattling sound in the throat, followed the words ; 
and for a second or two his fixed looks and purple colour made me fear a fit 
was approaching. But in a few minutes, he recovered his calmness, and pro- 
ceeded, but still with a broken and tremulous voice, to relate the circumstances 
of his altered fortune. 

It appeared that many British officers of high rank had involved themselves 
deeply in a loan to the Spanish Government, under the faith of speedy repay- 
ment. The varying chances of the peninsular struggle had given this loan all 
the character of a gambling speculation, the skill in which consisted in the an- 
ticipation of the result of the war we were then engaged in. My father’s 
sanguine hopes of ultimate success induced him to enter deeply intothe specu- 
lation, which having once engaged in, there was no retreat Thousand after 
thousand followed, to secure the sum already advanced; and at last, hard 
pressed by the increasing demands for money, and’confident that the first turn 
of fortune would lead to repayment, he had made use of the greater part of 
my cousin Julia’s fortune, whose guardivn he was, and in whose hands this 
trust-money had been left. My cousin would come of age in about four months. 
at which time she would be eighteen; and then, if the money were not forth- 
coming, the consequences were utter ruin, with the terrific blow of blasted 
character and reputation. 

There was a sumof ten thousand pounds settled on me by my grandfather, 
which | at once offered to place at his disposal. 

** Alas, my poor fellow! | have advanced already upwards of thirty thousand 
of Julia’s fortune! No, no, Jack; 1h ve thought much over the matter ; 
there is but one way of escaping from this difficulty. By disposing of these 
bonds at considerable loss, { shali be enabled to pay Julia’s money. This will 
leave us little better than above actual want: still it must be done. | I shall 
solicit a command abroad; they'll not refuse me, | know. Lady Charlotte 
must retire to Bath, or some quiet place, which in my absence will appear less 
remarkable. Strict economy and time willdo much. And as to yourself, | 
know that having once Jearned what you have to look to, I shall have no cause 
of complaint on your score: the duke has promised to take care of you. And 
now my heart is lighter than it has been for some months past.” 

Before my father had ceased speaking, the shock of his news had gradually 
subsided with me, and J was fully intent on the details by which he hoped tc 
escape his embarrassments. 

My mother was my first thought. Lady Charlotte, I know, could never 
encounter her changed condition; she was certain to sink under the very 
shock of it. 

My father, however, supposed that she need not be told its full extent ; that 
by management the circumstance should be gradually made known to her; and 
he hoped, too, that her interest mher husband and son, both absent from her, 
would withdraw her thoughts in great measure from the routine of fashionable 
life, and fix them in a channel mure homely and domestic. ** Besides,’* added 
he, with more animation of voice, * they may oiler me some military appoint- 
ment in the colonies, where she could accompany me, and this will prevent 
an exposure. And, after all, Jack, there is nothing else for it” As he 
said this, he fixed his eyes on me, as though rather asking than answering the 
question. 

Not knowing what to reply, I was silent. 

** You were tond uf Julia, as a boy,” said he, carelessly. 

The blood rushed to my cheek, as | answered, * Yes, sir ; but—but———— 

‘** But you have outgrown that,” added he, with a smile. 

** Not so much, sir, as that she has forgotten me. In fact, I believe we are 
excellent cousins.” 

** And it is not now, my dear boy, | would endeavour to make you more to 
each other. What is nota union of inclination, shall never be one of sordid 

nterest ; besices, Jack, wh y should we rot take the field together '—the very 
ithought of it makes me feel young enough.” 

} saw his lip quiver as he spoke, and unable to bear more, [ wrung his hand 
warmly, and hurried away y 
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CHAPTER XLX.—THE HORSE-GUARDS, 
I will not say that my reverse of fortune did not depress me ; indeed, the 
first blow feil heavily ; but that once past, 4 Dumber of opposing motives ral- 
lied my courage, and nerved my heart. My Jather, I knew, relied on me in 


this crisis to support his own strength; | had learned to care less for extrava- 
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gant habits and expensive tastes, by living amongst those who accorded them 
little sympathy, and less respect ; besides, if my changed career excluded me 
from the race of fashion, it opened the brilliant path of a soldier’s life before 
me. And now every hour seemed an age, until I should find myself among 
the galiant fellows who were winning their laurels in the battle-field of the Pe- 
ninsula. 

According to the duke’s appointment of the preceding evening, I found my- 
self, at 10 o'clock. punctually awaiting my turn to be introduced, in the ante- 
chamber ef the Horse-Guards. The room was crowded with officers in full 
dress ; some old white-haired generals of division coming daily for years past 
to solicit commands, their fitness for which lay only in their own doating imagi- 
nations ; some, broken by sickness, and crippled with wounds, were seeking 
colonial appointments they never could live to reach ; hale and stout men in 
the prime of life were there al-o, entreating exchanges which should accom- 
modate their wives and daughters, who preferred Bath or Cheltenham to the 
banks of the Tagus, or the snows of Canada. Among these, however, were 
many fine soldier-like fellows, whose only request was to be sent where hard 
knocks were going, careless of the climate, and regardless of the cause. Ano- 
ther class wese thinly sprinkled around; young officers of the staff, many of 
them delicate, effeminate-looking figures, herding scrupulously altogether, and 
never condescending, by word or look, to acknowledge their brethren about 
them. In this knot De Vere was conspicuous, by the loud tone of his voice, 
and the continued titter of his unmeaning laugh. I have already mentioned 
the consummate ease with which he could apparently forget all unpleasant re- 
collections, and accost the man whom he should have blushed to meet. Now 
he exhibited this power in perfection: saluting me across the room with a fa- 
miliar motion of his hand, he called out— 

‘** Ah, Hinton, you here too? Sick of Ireland ; I knew it would come to that ; 
looking for something near town?” 

A cold negative, and a colder bow, was my only answer. 

Nothing abashed by this ; indeed, to all seeming, quite indifferent to it, he 
continued— 

‘* Bad style of thing, Dublin ; couldn’t stand those confounded talkers, with 
their old jokes from circuit. You were horribly bored, too; I saw it.” 

‘IT beg, my lord,” said I, in a tone of seriousness, the best exchange I could 
assume for the deep annoyance I felt—* | beg that you will not include me in 
your opinions respecting Ireland ; I opine we differ materially in our impres- 
sions on that country, and perhaps not without reason too.” These latter words 
I spoke with marked emphasis, and fixing my eyes steadily on him. 

“Very possibly,” lisped he, as coolly as before. ‘I left it without regret ; 
you apparently ought to be there still: ha, ha, ha, he has it there, I think.” 

The blood mounted to my face and temples as | heard these words, and step- 
ping close up beside him, I said slowly and distinctly— 

“I thought, sir, that one lesson might have taught you with whom these li- 
berties were practicable ” 

As I said thus much, the door opened, and his royal highness the Duke of 
York appeared. Abashed at having so far forgotten where | wasI stood mo- 
tionless and crimson for shame. Lord Dudley, on the contrary, bowed reve- 
rently to his royal highness, without the slightest evidence of discomposure or 
irritation, his easy smile curling his lip. 

‘The duke turned from one to the other of us without speaking; his dark 
eyes piercing, as it were, intoour very hearts. ‘ Lord Dudley de Vere,” said 
he at length, ‘1 have signed your appointment. Mr. Hinton, I am sorry to 
hnd that the voice I have heard more than once within the last five minutes, in 
an angry tone, was yours. Take care, sir, that this forgetfulness does not 
grow upon you. The colonel of the 27th is not the person to overlook it, I 
promise you.” 

“Tf your royal highness és 

‘I must entreat you to spare me any explanations. You are gazetted to the 
27th. I hope you will hold yourself in readiness for immediate embarkation. 
Where’s the detachment, Sir Howard ?” 

‘At Chatham, your royal highness,” replied an old officer behind the duke’s 
shoulder. At the same moment his grace passed through the room conversing 
as he went with different persons about him. 

As I turned away, | met Lord Dudley's eyes; they were riveted on me with 
an expression of triumphant malice I had never seen in them before, and I hur- 
ried homeward with a heart crushed and wounded. 

I have but one reason for the mention of this trivial incident: it is to show 
how often the studied courtesy, the weil-practised deception that the fashion 
of the world teaches, will prevail over the heartfelt, honest indignation which 
deep feeling evinces; and what a vast superiority the very affectation of tem- 
per confers, in the judgment of others, who stand by the game of life, and care 
nothing for the players at either side. 

Let no one suspect me of lauding the mockery of virtue in what I say here. 
{ would merely impress on the young man who can feel for the deep sorrow 
and abasement I suffered, the importance of that self-command, of that restraint 
over any outbreak of passion, when the very semblance of it insures respect 
and admiration. 

It is very difficult to witness with indifference the preference of those we 
have once loved, for some other person ; still more so, when that other chances 
to be one we dislike, the breach of affection seems then tinctured with a kind 
of betrayal: we call to inind how once we swayed the temper and ruled the 
thoughts of her who now has thrown off her allegiance: we feel, perhaps, for 
the first time too, how forgotten are all our lessons ; how dead is all our wont- 
ed influence ; we remember when the least word, the slightest action, bent be- 
neath our will; when our smile was happiness, and our very sadness a reproof ; 
and now we see ourselves unminded and neglected, with no more liberty to ad- 
vise, no more power to control, than the merest stranger of the passing hours 
What a wound to our self-love ! 

That my cousin Julia loved De Vere, O’Grady’s suspicions had already 
warned me ; the little I had seen of her since my return, strengthened the im- 
pression ; while his confident manner and assured tone confirmed my worst 
fears. In my heart! knew how utterly unworthy he was of such a girl; but 
then, if he had already won her affections, my knowledge came too late: be- 
sides, the changed circumstances of my own fortune, which must soon become 
known, would render my interference suspected, and consequently, of no va- 
lue ; and after all, if 1 determined on such a course, what allegation could I 
bring against him, which he could not explain away, as the mere levity of the 
young officer, associating among those he looked down upon and despised. 

Such were some of my reflections, as [| slowly returned homewards from the 
Horse-Guards. As | arrived, a travelling-carriage stood at the door; boxes, 
imperials, and cap-cases littered the hall and steps; servants were hurrying 
back and forward, and Mademoiselle Clemence, my mother’s maid, with a 
poodle under one arm, and a Macaw’s cage in the other, was adding to the 
confusiou, by directions in a composite language, that would have astonished 
Babel itself. 

‘What means all this?” saidI. ‘Is Lady Charlotte leaving town ?” 

“ Mi ladi va partir os 

‘“* Her iadyship’s going to Hastings, sir,’’ said the butler, interrupting. ‘ Dr. 
Y——— has been here this morning, and recommends an immediate change of 
air for her ladyship.”’ 

“Is Sir George in the house !” 

“No, sir, he’s just gone out with the doctor.” 

“Ah,” thought I, * this, then, is a concerted measure, to induce my mother 
to leave town. Lady Julia at home !” 

“ Yes, sir, in the drawing-room.” 

** Whose horse is that with the groom?” 

“‘ Lord Dudley de Vere’s, sir; he’s up-stairs.” 

Already had | turned to go to the drawing-room, when I heard these words. 
Suddenly a faint, half-sick feeling came over me, and | hastened up stairs to my 








} OWn room, actually dreading to meet any one as [ went. 


The blank future before me never seemed so cheeriess as at that moment: 
separated, without a chance cf ever meeting, from the only one [ ever really 
loved ; tortured by my doubts of her feeling for me—for even now, what would 
I not have given to know she loved me; my world y prospects ruined ; with- 
out a home ; my cousin Julia, the only one who retained either an interest in 
me, or seemed to care for me, about to give her hand to the man I hated and 
despised. 

** How soon! and I shall be alone in the world,” thought I; and already the 
cold selfishness of isolation presented itself to my mind.” 

A gentle tap came to the door; I opened it; it was a message from Lady 
Charlotte, rejuesting to see me in her room. As I passed the door of the 
drawing-room, | heard Lady Julia and Lord De Vere talking and laughing to- 
gether: he was, as usual, “ so amusing,” as my mother’s letter called him ; 
doubtless, relating my hasty and intemperate conduct at the Horse-Guards ; 
for an instant | stopped, irresolute as to whether | should not break suddenly 
in, and disconcert his lordship’s practical coolness, by a disclosure : my better 
reason prevented me, and I passed on. Lady Charlotte was seated in a dee p 
arm-chair, Inspecting the packing ef various articles of toilet and jewellery 
which were going on around her, her cheek somewhat flushed from even this 
small excitement. 

* Ah, dearest John, how d’ye do '—Find a chair somewhere, and sit down by 





| me; you see what confusion we're in; Dr. Y———— found there was not an 
hour to spare; the heart he suspects to be sy mpathetically engaged—don’t put 
that Chantilly veil there, I shall never get at it—and he advises Hastings fo! 
tue present ; he’s coming with us, however—I'll wear that ring, Clemence 





and | must insist at his looking at you; you are very pale to-day, and dark un- 
der the eyes; have you any pain in the side?” 
‘* None whatever, my dear mother; |’m quite well.” 


| _“ Pnia is, however, a late symptom ; my attack began with an —— a sense 
| of it was rather Has Rundal not sent back that bracelet? How 
| very provoking! Could you call there, dear John? that tiresome man never 
minds the servants. It's just on your way to the club, or the Horse-Guards, or 
somewhere.” 
I could scarce help a smile, as I promised not to forget the commission. 
“And now, my dear, how did his grace receive you’! you saw him this morn- 


” 








in 
** My interview was quite satisfactory on the main point ; I am appointed to 
the twenty-seventh.” 
“* Why not on the staff, dear John? You surely don’t mean to leave Eng- 
land, having been abroad already—in Ireland I mean; it’s very hard to expect 
you to go so soon again. Lady Jane Colthurst’s son has never been farther 


from her than Knightsbridge; and I am sure I don’t see why we are to be 
treated worse than her.” 


** But my own wish ‘i 

‘* Your own wish,my dear,could never be to give me uneasiness, which, I assure 
you, you did very considerably while in Ireland: the horrid people you made 
acquaintance with—my health, I’m certain, could never sustain a repetition of 
the shock I experienced then.” 

My mother leaned back and closed her eyes, as if some very dreadful circum- 
stance was passing across her memory ; and I, half ashamed of the position to 
which she would condemn me, was silent. 

“There, that aigrétte will do very well there, I’m sure: I don’t know why 
you are putting in all these things; { shall never want them again, in all like- 
lihood.” 

The depressed tone in which these words were spoken did not affect me 
much, for I knew well, from long habit, how my mother loved to dwell on the 
possibility of that event, the bare suggestion of which,from another, she couldn't 
have endured. 

Just at this moment Julia entered in her travelling dress; a shawl thrown 
negligently across her shoulders. 

‘**T hope I have not delayed you. John, are weto have your company 
too?” 

‘“* No, my dear,” said my mother languidly, ‘ he’s going to leave us. Some 
foolish notion of active service-————”’ 

“Indeed,” said Julia, not waiting for the conclusion of the speech—* In- 
deed!’ She drew near me, and as she did so her colour became heightened, 
and her dark eyes grew darker and more meaning. ‘You never told me 
this.” 

‘“*T only knew it about an hour ago myself,” replied I, coolly ; “and when F 
was about to communicate my news to you, I found you were engaged with a 
visitor—Lord de Vere, I think.” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, very true, he was here,” she said quickly, and then perceiving 
that my eyes were fixed upon her, she turned away her head hastily, and in 
evident confusion. 

“‘ Dear me, is it so late ?” said my mother with a sigh. ‘I have some calls 
to make yet. Don’t youthink, John, you could take them off my hands? It’s 
only to drop a card at Lady Blair's, and you could ask if Charlotte’s better— 
though, poor thing! she can’t be ofcourse. Doctor Y——— says her malady 
is exactly my own ; and then, if you are passing Long’s, tell Sir Charles that 
our whist-party is put off—perhaps Gramont has told him already. You may 
mention to Saunders that [ shall not want the horses til! I return, and say I de- 
test grays, they are so like city people's equipages ; and wait an instant,”— 
here her lad¥ship took a small ivory memorandum tablet from the table, and 
began reading from it a list of commissions, some of them most ludicrously ab- 
surd. %Jn the midst of the catalogue my father entered hastily with his watch 
in his har d. 

**You’ll be dreadfully late on the road, Charlotte, and you forget Y——— 
must be back here early to-morrow.” 

“So I had forgotten it,” said she, with some animation; “but we’re quite 
ready now—Clemence has done every thing, I think. Come, John, give me 
your arm, my dear—Julia always takes this side. Are you certain it won’t 
rain, Sir George !” 

‘I really cannot be positive,” said my father, smiling 

“I’m sure’s there’s thunder in the air,” rejoined my mother; “my nerves 
would never bear a storm.” 

Some dreadful catastrophe in the West Indies, where an earthquake had 
swallowed up a whole population, occurred to her memory at the instant, and 
the possibility of something similar occurring between Seven Oaks and Tun- 
bridge seemed to engross her entire attention. By this time we reached the 
hall, where the servants, drawn up in double file, stood in respectful silence. 
My mother’s eyes were, however, directed upon a figure which occupied the 
place next the door, and whose costume certainly was strangely at variance 
with the accurate liveries about him. An old white great coat with some 
twenty capes reaching nearly to the ground—for the garment had been origi- 
nally destined for @ much larger person—a glazed hat, fastened down with a 
handkerchief passed over it and tied under the chin, and a blackthorn 
stick with a little bundle at the end of it, were the most remarkable equip, 
ments. 

‘** What is it? What canit be doing there?” said my mother in a Siddon’s 
tone of voice 

‘What is it? Corny Delany, no less,” croaked out the little man in the 
crankiest tone of his harsh voice. ‘‘ It’s what remains of me, at laste !”” 

“* Oh, yes,” said Julia, bursting into a laugh, ‘* Corny’s coming as my body- 
guard. He'll sit in the ramble with Thomas.” 

** What a shocking figure it is,” said my mother, surveying him through her 

lass. 
: ‘Time doesn't improve either of us,” said Corny, with the grin of a demon 
—happily the observation was only heard by myself. “Is it in silk stockings 
I'd be trapesing about the roads all night,with the rheumatiz in the small of my 
back—ugh, the haythens !” 

My mother was at length seated in the carriage, with Julia beside her—the 
hundred and one petty annoyances to make travelling uncomfortable, by way 
of rendering it supportable, around her; Corny had mounted to his place beside 
Thomas, who regarded him with a look of as profound contempt as a sleek, 
well-fed pointer would confer upon some mangy mongrel of the road-side ; a 
hurried good-by from my mother, a quick, short glance from Julia, a whisper 
lost in the crash of the wheels, and they were gone. 
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CHAPTER L.—THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS. 


Few menhave gone through life, without passing through certain periods 
which, although not marked by positive misfortune, were yet so impressed by 
gloom and despondence that their very retrospect is saddening. Happy it is 
for us, that in after days our memory is but little retentive of these. We re- 
member the shadows that darkened over the landscape ; but we forget in great 
part their cause and their duration, and perhaps even sometimes are disposed to 
smile at the sources of grief to which long habit of the world and its ways 
would have made us callous. 

I was almost alone in the world—bereft of fortune, separated irrevocably 
from the only one I ever loved, and by whom, I had reason to think, my affec- 
tion was returned. In that home to which I should have looked for fondness, I 
found only gloom and misfortune ; my mother grown insensible to every thing, 
save some frivolous narrative of her own health; my father, once high-spirited 
and free-hearted, care-worn, depressed, and broken ; my cousin, my early play 
fellow, half sweetheart and half sister, bestowing her heart and affections on 
one so unworthy of her. All lost to me; and ata time, too, when the heart is 
too weak and tender to stand alone, but must cling to something, or it sinks up- 
on the earth, crushed and trodden upon. 


I looked back upon my past life, and thought over the happy hours I had 
passed in the wild west, roaming through its deep valleys and over its heath- 
clad mountains. I thought of her,my companion through many along sum- 
mer-day along the rocky shore, against which the white waves were ever beat- 
ing, watching the sea-birds carcering full many a fathom deep below us, mix- 
ing their shrill cries with the wilder plash of the ever-restless sea ; and how we 
dreamed away those hours, now half in sadness, now in bright hope of long 
years to come, and find us thus wandering hand in hand, loved and loving ; and 
then I looked out upon the bleak world before me, without an object to win, 
without a goal to strive at. 

“Come, Jack,” said my father, laying his hand on my shoulder, and start- 
ling me out of my revery, ‘‘one piece of good fortune we have had. The duke 
has given me the command at Chatham ; some hint of my altered circumstan- 
ces, it seems, had reached him, and without my applying, he most kindly sent 
for me and told me of my appointment. You must join the service-companies 
of the eighth by to-morrow: they are under sailing orders, and no time is to be 
lost. 1 told his royal highness, that for all your soft looks and smooth chin, 
there was no lack of spirit in your heart ; and you must take an eagle, Jack, if 





| 
Ke my heart. 


you would keep up my credit.” 

Laughingly spoken as these few words were, they somehow struck upon a 
chord that had long lain in my heart, and as suddenly awoke in me the burning 
desire for distinction, and the ambitious thirst for military glory 

The next evening at sunset, the transport weighed anchor and stood out to 
ea. Aslight breeze off shore, and an ebb-tide, carried us gently away from 

ind, and as night was falling I stood alone, leaning on the bulwark, and looking 
fixedly on the faint shadows of the tall chalk-clilfs, my fathers’s last words, 


* You must take an eagle, Jack!’ stil ringing in my ears, and striking deeply 


Had my accidents by flood and field been more numerous and remarkable 
than they were, the recently-told adventures of my friend Charles O'Malley 
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would prevent my giving them to the public. The subalterm of a marehing 


aigning life ; and, although my desire to distinguish myself rose each day 

i the greatest extent of my renown went no farther than the admiration 
of my comrades, that one so delicately nurtured and brought up should bear so 
cheerfully and well the roughings of a soldier's life; and my soubriquet of 
«« Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” was earned among the stormy scenes and 
lood-stained fields of the Peninsula. P ' 

My first experiences of military life were indeed but little encouraging. I 
joined the army in the disastrous retreat from Burgos. What a shock to all 
aay cherished notions of acampaign! How sadly different to my ideas of the 

ide, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! I remember well we first 
«came up with the retiring forces on the morning of the 4th of November. The 
eday broke heavily—masses of dark and weighty cloud drifted across the sky. 
The ground was soaked with rain, and a cold, chilling wind swept across the 
bleak plain, and moaned dismally in the dark pine woods. Our party, which 
cansisted of drafts from the fiftieth, twenty-seventh, and seventy-first regiments, 
were stationed in a few miserable hovels on the side of the high-road from Ma- 
drid to Labeyos. By a mistake of the way, we had missed a body of troops on 
the preceding day, and were now halted here, in expectation of joining some of 
the corps retiring on the Portuguese frontier. Soon after daybreak, a low 
rumbling sound, at first supposed to be the noise of distant cannonading, at- 
acted our attention ; but some stragglers coming up soon after, informed us 
that it proceeded from tumbrels and ammunition-wagons of Sir Lowry Cole’s 
weigade, then on the march. The news was scarcely communicated, when 
te head of acolumn appeared, topping the hill. 

As they came nearer, we remarked that the men did not keep their ranks 
hut strayed across the road, from side to side ; some carried their muskets by 
the sling, others or the shoulder ; some leaned on their companions, as though, 

faint and sick ; and many there were, whose savage looks and bloated features 
denoted drunkenness, The uniforms were torn and ragged, several had no 
shoes, and some even had lost their caps and shakos, and wore handkerchiefs 
bound round their heads. Among these. the officers were almost undistinguish- 
able—fatigue, hardship, and privation had levelled them with the men ; and dis- 
cipline scarcely remained in that disorganized mass. On they came, their eyes 
beat only on the long vista of road that lay before them. Some, silent and 
sad, trudged on side by side ; others, maddened by drink or wild with the ex- 
citement of fever. uttered frightful and horrible ravings. Some flourished their 
Ssayonets, and threatened all within their reach ; and denunciations of their of- 
ficers, and open avowals of desertion, were heard on everv side as they went. 
The bugle sounded a halt, as the column reached the little hamlet where we 
were stationed ; and in a few seconds, the roads and the fields at eithet side 
were covered by the figures of the men, who threw themselves down on the 
spot where they stood, in every attitude that weariness and exhaustion could 
est. 

ll the information we could collect was, that this force formed part of the 
wear-guard of the army; that the French under Marshal Soult were hotly in 
pursuit, having already driven in the cavalry outposts, and more than once 
throwing their skirmishers amongst our fellows. in a few minutes the bugle 
again sounded to resume the march; and however little disposed to yield to 
the dictates of discipline, old habit, stronger than even lawless insubordination, 
prevailed—the men rose, and falling in with some semblance of order, con- 
tinued their way. Nothing struck me more in that motley mass of ragged uni- 
form and patched clothing, than the ferocious, almost savage expression of the 
soldiers as they marched past our better equipped and better disciplined party. 
Their dark scowl betokened deadly hate; and [ could see the young men of 
our detachment quail beneath the insulting ruffianism of their gaze. Every 
now and then, some one or other would throw down his pack or knapsack to the 
ground, and with an oath asseverate his resolve to carry it no longer. Some 
even declared they would abandon their -nuskets ; and more than one sat down 
bby the wayside, preferring death or imprisonment from the enemy to the hor- 
rors and severities of that dreadful march. 

The Highland regiments and the Guards alone preserved their former disci- 
pline ; the latter, indeed, had only lately joined the army, having landed at Co- 
runna a few weeks previously, and were perfect in every species of equipment. 
Joining myself to a group of their officers, I followed inthe march, and was 
enabled to learn some tidings of my friend O'Grady, who, I was glad to hear, 
was only a few miles in advance of us, with his regimeni. 

Towards three o’clock we entered a dark pine wood, through which the road 
continued for several miles. Here the march became extremely difficult, from 
the deep clayey soil, the worn and cut-up road, and more than all the torrents 
of rain that swept a'ong the narrow gorge, and threw a darkness, almost like 
night, over every thing. We plodded on gloomily, and scarce speaking, when 
suddenly the galloping of horses was heard in the rear, and we were joined by 


ting out, and the result was his getting into trouble. I explained the situation 
in which he was placed as liable to suspicion that he was a spy—for his ignor- 


being Englishmen, ought to be apprehended : in fact, the gens-d’armes had al- 
ready secured the door, and, on hearing what I said, instantly drew their swords. 
I laid a heavy stress on the word ‘ Englishmen,’ as | wanted to ascertain who 
and what they were. 

“The man who was the readiest speaker smiled, and answered— I have no 


lic. It is true we are Englishmen, and are here on a mission from England to 
our free brethren in France: we have documents to prove this; and if you 
will favour us by procuring a carriage, and accompanying us to our hotel, you 
will not only be perfectly satisfied but well recompensed for your trouble.’ 

‘‘T made no objection to this arrangement, though the gens-d’armes opposed 
it at first, in order to enhance their compliance ; but I brought them round to 
consent, offering to take the whole responsibility upon myself. A coach was 
procured, and myself, seated inside with the three Englishmen, with the gens- 
d’armes on the outside, proceeded to the Rue Marais, where, after examining 
some papers which conferred the rights of citizenship on Monsieur Thomas 
Wildgust and Monsieur Andrew Maitland, their passports, and leave to reside 
in Paris, | declared myself convinced. The gens-d’armes received a handsome 
donation, and retired, on my pledging my word that I would do the very thing 
| wanted to do—that is, remain with the Englishmen till the following day. 
when the matter could be further investigated ; and this seemed so reasonable 
to all that it met with ready consent. Jumper Dick was consigned to his room, 
and locked in, under the terrors of the guillotine, if he attempted to stir out 
again alone ; but he ‘d—d all guillotines and French parleywoos,’ and, grum- 
ting to the last, was soon fast asleep. But Dick was not the only acquaintance 
that I recognised, for in the person of the fluent speaker, I remembered a vio- 
lent partisan of the Corresponding Society, whom | had seen at the hair-dres- 
ser’s in Westminster between two and three years before. He wasa vain, con- 
ceited man ; and, whilst talking largely about liberty and equality, I gradually 
led him on to unfold the purport of his visit to the French metropolis. I was 
aware of a secret agency going on between the two countries, but their affairs 
had been so cleverly managed, that I could never discover its ramifications or 
extent; but wine unlocks the heart and loosens the tongue, and my rascally 
companion, by being well plied, revealed the whole of his traitorous corres- 
pondence. He spoke of England as ‘on the very brink of republicanism: the 
number of disaifected who had arms was far superior to the military : that two 
hundred thousand men were ready to rise, and only awaited the appearance of 
a powerful French fleet, with troops, upon the coast, to overturn the throne, 
annihila.e the aristocracy, establish a republic on the basis of overwhelmed mvu- 
narchy, and welcome their deliverers to a free soil.’ 

‘“** And your purpose, Citizen, in coming to Paris, is to solicit the aid of the 
armament you speak of,’ said I, inquiringly. 

“«* You have propounded it,’ replied he, with eagerness : ‘they shall find that 
we have king-slayers* in England; the people have been too jong rode over 
rough-shod ; the oligarchy have had their day, and must now give place to ho- 
nester men :’ and he mentioned several names, which, coming from such lips, I 
shall not record, though I fear they were more culpable in encouraging such 
vile conspirators than they ought to have been. In fact, it has been too much 
the practice in England for partisans to oppose a Government by every means, 
justitiabie or not—ay, even verging upon convulsive revolt—so that the strug- 
gle for power may be kept up. ‘lhe man then added— The English soldiers 
are not hostile to us, though their oilicers are ; and as for the seamen, we have 
convincing proofs that they are thoroughly discontented with the treatment 
they receive : their remonstrances and grievances are alike unattended to, and 
you may be assured that efforts are not wanting to stir them up to mutiny ; we 
take especial good care of that ;’ and the villain laughed at the prospect of the 
anarchy which he felt assured would take place. 

*** Doubtless you will be well provided for, brother citizen,’ said 1; ‘ such 
services as yours will not go unrewarded.’ 

*** No, no—they will not be neglected,’ answered he, with great conceit : 
‘my name is down for a high oftice and a good estate ; and then, should you 
come to England, I shall be happy to repay your civility of to-night.’ 

** Of course, I could not do otherwise than express my thanks for this very 
obliging offer; but it astonished me to hear a man, who professed to be very 
acute On most points, so stultify himself, as to utterly lose sight of the fact that 
French intervention would lead to French conquest, and all authority in that 
country would be subject to French control. ‘That such a thing would never 
be, I felt confident (though I spoke differently); but he was certain of the 
completion of his wishes and the perfect success that awaited them. 


“This, too, I afterwards found, was a scheme of the Directory, counsel- 





Sir Edward Paget, who, with a single aid-de-camp, rode up to our division. 
After a few hurried questions to the officer in command, he wheeled his horse 
round, and rode back towards the next column, which, from accidental delay, 
‘was yet two miles inthe rear. ‘The sound of the horses’ hoofs were still ringing 
along the causeway, when a loud shout, followed by the sharp reports of pistol- 
Griag, mingled with the voice. In an instant all was still as before, and save 
the crashing of the pine branches and the beating rain, no other sound was 


Our conjectures as to the cause of the firing, were just making, when an or- 
derly dragoon, bare-headed and wounded, came up at the top of his horse’s 
speed. ‘The few hurried words he spoke in a half whisper to our commanding 
oGiicer, were soon reported through the lines. Sir Edward Paget, our second 
im command, had been taken prisoner, carried away by a party of French caval- 
ry, who were daring enough to dash in between the columns, which in no other 
retreat had they veutured to approach. 


The temerity of vur enemy, added to our own dispirited and defenceless 
cendition, was the only thing wanting to complete our gloom and depression, 
and the march was now resumed in the dogged sullenness of despair. 

Day followed day, and all the miseries of our state but increased with time 
till on the morning of the 17th the town of Ciudad Roderigo came in view,, 
and the rumours spread that stores of all kinds would be served out to the 
famished troops. 

By insubordination and intemperance, we had lost seven thousand men since 
the day the retreat from Burgos began, and although neither harassed by night 
marches nor excessive journeys—losing neither guns, ammunition, nor stan- 
edards—yet was the memorable document addressed by Wellington to the of- 
Gicers commanding divisions, but too justly merited, concluding in these werds : 
—The discipline of every army, after a long and active campaign, becomes in 
some degree relaxed, but I am concerned to observe that the army under my 
command has fallen off in this respect to a greater degree than any army with 
eswhich I have ever been, or of which I have ever read.” 





CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAVY. 
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“One evening, whilst out upon my supposed duty of police, I was surprised 
te observed a stout, athletic maa, nursued by a motley rabble, and whoever ap- 
proached him was floored with a one-two, in regular pugilistic style, which 
could only have been imparted to him on the other side of the water; and the 
question was promptly set at rest by his exclaiming in broad English,—‘ Sheer 
of, you lubbers, or, d—me, I’ll turn the turtle with every one of you.’ This 
fee bade very fair to effect ; but the mob increased, and he was borne down by 
the weight of numbers, who shouted,—‘ A bas les Anglais !—Mort au chien ! 
—Deépéchez a la lanterne!’ I bustled briskly amongst them,—declared myself 
am officer of police,—and two or three gens d’armes coming up, the prisoner 
was consigned to our charge, vociferating, in true nautical style, that he would 
zather go down with his colours flying than be towed into a prison a captive. 

“* He did not understand one word of French so as to speak it (except the 
few which applied to victuals and drink) ; therefore it was useless to speak to 
him in that language ; and I feared to address him in his own, !est his joy or 
anger at hearing it might induce him to claim or denounce me as a countryman. 
He had been drinking rather freely, and was much excited, so that we had 
great difficulty in getting him along : at last, for better security, we took him 
ante a house of resort, with the intention of locking him up, as the only means 


of separating ourselves from the throng, who gathered round, and impeded our | 


way. This we accomplished, but not without considerable trouble ; and I was 
left alone with him, as his guard, whilst the gens-d’armes regaled themselves at 
fais expense in another apartment. Wine was brought, but he would have 
forandy, of which he drank copiously ; so that! feared he would place it entirely 
Seyond my power to aid him in gaining his liberty ; and yet how to prevent it 
guuzzled me exceedingly. There was something in the man’s manner that re- 
wived recollections of former occurrences, when I was engaged in the contra- 
fend ; but when, in the course of his denunciations against ‘frog-eating ras- 
cals’ and ‘king-killers,’ he styled himself by the name of * Jumper Dick,’ I 
readily called to mind the Mate of alarge smuggling lugger belonging to 
Folkestone and Dover owners, which sailed out of Flushing, and generally 
landed her cargo upon the coast of Scotland ; and I gathered from his expres- 
#tons that he had brought over some person or persons from England who had 
persuaded him to accompany them to Paris. Shortly afterwards, two decently- 
dressed men arrived, and were brought into the room by the gens-d’armes, and 
Jumper Dick instantly claimed them for his friends. One of the two spoke 
Seench very fluently, and explained that the ‘Captain’ had given them the 


led by Buonaparte, to keep England in a state of ferment, so as to give full 
employment to the troops at home ; and the same principle was being acted 
upon with the discontented Catholics of Ireland at the very time that the new 
Directory, composed of Reveillier le Paux, a lawyer, who voted for the death 
of the King ; Rewbell, another lawyer, who served as Commissary to the Ar- 
my of the Rhine, and subsequently to that of La Vendée; Letourneur, ano- 
ther regicide, but a clever engineer; Barras, of an ancient noble family, who 
had been employed at Pondicherry and the Cape of Good Hope, but, on his 
return, joined in the Revolution, voted for the death of the King, and was one 
of the Commissioners at Toulon, who, after its being taken, ordered the deci- 
mation of the inhabitants; Delamanche, of whom | knew but little ; and Car- 
not, the indefatigable Minister of War, who interfered but seldom in the pro- 
ceedings of the Revolutionary Tribunal during the Reign of Terror—his sole 
object being to organize the armies and plan campaigns. Such were the Di- 
rectory ; and, as I have already said, at the very time that the most powerful 
efforts were employed to revolutionize England, these men were holding out 
expectations to the English Ministers of negotiations for peace; and Mr. Pitt, 
on the 18th day of December, brought down a message from the King to Par- 
liament, announcing that the state of affairs in France was such that his 
Majesty was ready to treat with the French Government for a cessation of hos- 
tilities. But Mr. Pitt was not himself wholly deceived, though, unfortunate- 
y, he placed but too little reliance on the information that was forwarded to 
him, or, rather, affected to treat the machinations of the enemy with con- 
tempt, though he promptly increased and enlarged the defeuces of the coun- 
try, instead of sanctioning any relaxatiun. But I am forestalling my narra- 
tive. 

‘The gens-d’armes called on the following day, and I persuaded them that 
everything had been satisfactorily arranged, and we saw no more of them. But 
Maitland earnestly desired me to remain at the hotel, as their escort and guar- 
antee against further unpleasantness ; and after some demur, I consented on 
the promise of a handsome gratuity. I need not say that this exactly suited 
my purpose,jas I was enabled to obtain access to their correspondence ; and 
from the application then made arose the subsequent threats of the invasion of 
England. { duly forwarded to the Minister a detailed account of these trans- 
actions, as well as intimated the time that the deputation would return, and by 
what route, viz., a small smuggling cutter, named the Pauline, which was ex- 
pected to quit Flushing on a particular day. Our cruisers had notice of the 
circumstance: a sharp look-out waskept : the cutter, after a hard chase, was 
captured off Flamborough Head ; the deputation, disguised as seamen, were 
secured with the rest (they had destroyed their despatches,) and were sent on 
board a ship of war, whose commanders had directions to look sharply after 
them. ‘The men did not dare to avow their real characters—they even changed 
their names ; and though repeated attempts were made to get them clear, yet 
they were perfectly unavailing : the Minister prided himselt on having done it 
all quietly, without inciting fresh acts of outrage. One of these individuals 
| was afterwards executed fur taking an active part in the mutiny at the Nore ; 
| the other, who behaved well, was discharged the Service, and after betraying 
| many of his former colleagues, was sent out, with a small appointment, to Ca- 

nada. As for Jumper Dick, being an excellent pilot for the French coast, he 
| served with great credit, and was wounded in Duncan's action off Camperdown, 


| for which he obtained a pension. 








“‘ Having disposed of these people, I now return to myself. Everywhere in 
Paris I heard Madame Tallien spoken of as the queen of beauty, and the very 
| life of society. I met her once, and she very courteously addressed me, invi- 
| ting me to her house; but I had substantial reasons for keeping away. It was 
| not so, however, with Madame Beauharnois ; and at the expiration of rather a 
long interval, I called upon her. She expressed herself much gratified at see- 
ing me, and the children clung round me with delight. Never didI behold a 
human being more lovely than Hortense : she was just at that age when the 
ripening freshness of beauty is most fascinating and attractive. Eugene was 
a dull but well-meaning lad, kind and generous, but without much intellect 
The widow was more gay and cheerful than I had before seen her; she was 
elegantly, and rather girlishly dressed, and certainly to appearance her age did 
not seem to exceed four-and-twenty ; but even had it been otherwise, there 
was an engaging affability and sweetness in her manner, that would have mask- 





* It is worthy of remark, as characterizing the period that only a short time previous 
to that on which this conversation must have taken place, a general meeting of the 
London Corresponding Society was held in Copenhagen Fields, near Islingtou. About 
fifty thousaud persons ure stated to nave assembled ; and from three different positions, 
at the same moment, Gale Jones, Thelwall, Hodgson, and Binns, addressed the in- 
flamed passions of the multitude. Three days afterwards, His Majesty George the 
Third was shot at and his life otnerwise endangered, in going to and returning from 
the House of Lords to open the session of Parliament. Mr. Pitt, in bringing in hs 
Bil for ** the prevention of seditious meetings,” most strongly connected these two 
events together. 








slip to enjoy a cruise by himself, for so he had expressed himself when set- | ed a farther 
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of years to an admirer ;—the only drawback was a disco- 
loration and want of uniformity in her teeth. 


“T had looked in one evening to compliment the widow and her family on 





ance of the French language might only be assumed, and even they themselves, | the opening of the new year, 1796; and was chatting familiarly with them, 


when the door of the drawing-room was suddenly thrown open, and who should 
enter but Napoleon, leaning upon the arm of Junot. He stopped for an instant 
on beholding a stranger, and his sallow complexion became more ashy in its 
hue, as he fixed a keen and steady gaze upon my face. This was succeded by 
a frown and a flush of anger; and I became instantly aware that I was not 


fear of consequences, but would rather not that this affair should be made pub- | only suspected, but known. ‘The occurrence, however, was but little more 


than momentary ; and after whispering to Junot, who withdrew, he advanced 
towards the lady, who evinced no surprise at his conduct. Hortense, indeed, 
shrank back as if terrified by his looks, whilst Eugene stood aloof, and mani- 
fested neither fear nor pleasure. Buonaparte could not resist the winning smile 
of the widow. At first he said, somewhat abruptly— 

‘* « How ill-fated | am to excite alarm amongst the friends I love! I was not 
aware that you had visitors.’ 

‘Tt is a worthy friend of mine,’ returned Madame, looking towards me ; 
‘one who did me a kind service at a period when it was most acceptable, and,’ 
she smiled most fascinatingly upon him as she spoke, ‘I cannot be ungrateful 
to those who have rendered me a kindness.’ 

‘* Napoleon took her hand, gallantly pressed it to his lips; whilst I rose to 
take my departure, fully sensible that I should be detained ; and debating in 
my mind whether [ should not at once address the General, admitting our pre- 
vious acquaintance, and claim the protection of Madame Beauharnois, or quiet- 
ly submit to be arrested and conducted to prison asa spy, when my death 
would assuredly follow, as a matter of course. I determined on the former ; 
and, advancing towards the Corsican,— 

‘* Monsieur General,’ said I, firmly, as he drew aside, ‘you have remem- 
bered that we are not entirely ignorant of each other ;—I congratulate you 
upon your good fortune.’ 

‘*** Enough, enough,’ exclaimedhe. ‘ Yes, at Bordeaux, at Toulon!’ and he 
grinned with rage ; ‘traitors are to be found everywhere—mais, mon ami’— 
and he took snuti— you do not escape this time.’ 

‘* «Not escape !—what do you mean, mon General!’ uttered Madame Beau- 
harnois, as I drew myself up proudly erect before the man who more than once 
had owed his life to me, though he did not know it; ‘he is my friend, beneath 
my roof, you cannot, must not, hurt him here!’ 


‘** We shall see,’ said Buonaparte, again taking snuff ; ‘he is an Englishman 
—a rogue—lI detest them all, and we have a long account to settle.’ His 
cheeks became perfectly blanched, and his lips livid withrage. Whilst un- 
observed, Hortense opened a door that led into aback apartment, and holding 
it ajar, gave me a look too full of significance not to ke understood. I caught 
her meaning in a moment. 

“«¢ You are determined then on arresting me, General,’ said I, with energy. 
* You will send me to a prison, and perhaps to the grave.” 

** Aux infernaux—to perdition,’ was his prompt reply, in a manner that left 
no doubt of his design ; but I scarcely waited to hear him out, before I darted 
through the doorway which the lovely girl had left open, and observing a win- 
dow thrown up, I bounded through it to alight upon an out-building only a few 
feet in descent, and thence slid down the sloping roof into a walled garden. 
Here, looking round me for a moment, and observing no one was in pursuit, I 
ascended the wall and dropt into an adjoining plot of ground in the rear, passed 
round the house unnoticed, gained the street, and hurried away as quick as my 
legs would carry me for the old bulding, where I changed my dress, mounted a 
curly-wig and a pair of spectacles, darkened my eyebrows with burnt cork, 
clapped on mustaches, and sallied forth to see how matters went on. 

** T passed the residence of Madame Beauharnois two or three time, an or- 
derly dragoon was at the door, but everything was perfectly quiet. 

“« The following day I met my police friend, who told me a long story of a 
desperate attack that had been made the night before on the person of Napo- 
leon of an English assassin, who escaped ; and the Minister of Police had issued 
instructions to the subordinates to use every exertion in finding the ruffian 
out. He added, ‘I have experienced your vigilance many times; now, see 
what you can do for both of us; if you are successful, it will elevate me still 


and he put into my hands a printed paper, giving a pretty accurate portraiture 
of my person. 

*** You may rely upon my best exertions,’ said I; ‘the villain to attempt 
the life of our brave young General. But where did all this happen ? 

“** Aye, there’s the mischief,’ returned he. ‘Citizen Barras is very fond of 
fine women, and he has greatly admired Madame Beauharnois ; but General 
Buonaparte is superseding him in her regards, and there are strange tales and 
ruraours. My brother tells me they will be married, and Barras is trying to 
bias the Directory to get Buonaparte the command of the forces that are to in- 
vade Italy. Depend upon it, he is in the high road to favour and to fortune— 
a rising sun which we, like true Persians, must learn to worship.’ 

‘“*T promised my ready and willing acquiescence, and that if the rascally as- 
sassin remained in Paris, I would soon gain some clue to his whereabouts. At 
the same time! hinted that there was a number of Eaglish in the city, who 
ought tobe carefully watched, and requested him to obtain me a list of all the 
names he could, that I might ascertain their business. 


“Three or four days afterwards, I was furnished with a long catalogue 
of addresses, purporting to be those of English residents, but amongst whom 
were mixed people of almost every nation. There was at this time a singular 
personage in Paris, habited in Turkish costume, and affected to live in great 
staie, notwithstanding the dearth which prevailed. He was generous in the 
extreme to the poor objects of destitution and misery, and God knows, they 
were not few. He not only supplied them with food, as far as he was enabled 
to purchase it, but administered as a physician to them under disease ; and eve- 
ry tongue was warm in commendations of the philanthropic Turk. He spoke 
French with all the freedom of a native, frequented the public places, and was 
quite one of the lions of the city. Wine was a prohibited luxury ; but fame 
took great liberties with his character, by asserting that he was a very diable 
at brandy and hollands. Some circumstances occurred, that brought him un- 
der suspicion. If I recollect right, it was through Buonaparte having ques- 
tioned him relative to his country, and receiving not only ambiguous answers, 
but a vast deal of rhodomontade, which scarcely agreed with the intelligence 
he had gathered from others of the faithful, Napoleon artfully introduced him 
to asupposed fellow Mussulman, and they conversed together very well in 
French, but were sadly bothered in their own language, the generous Turk 
talking very fluently in a tongue that the other did not comprehend. They were 
both arrested and thrown into the same prison, but without being allowed any 
communication with each other. 


‘* It so happened, however that after their first examination by the Juge de 
Paix, they were conducted back together in confinement, to be brought np at 
some future period, when the first Turk, during the temporary absence or dis- 
tance of the guards, heard the second Turk mumble to himself, ‘ Diel grip you 
for a loon, for bringing me intosic a scrape !’ 

** *Och, blood and ouns ! and what's that ye’re after saying!’ exclaimed 
the first. 

They looked at each other with feelings, in which the ridiculous was most 
prevalent, and begged to be taken back before the judge, as they had confes- 
sions to make. ‘This however, was not granted ; but an examination took place 
in the prison, when it came out that the first Turk was an officer in Louis 
XVI.’s Irish Brigade, of good estate, who had come to Paris in disguise for 
the purpose of carrying on an amour. The Scotchman was a renegade physi- 
cian, actually attached to the household of the Sultan: but had visited the ca- 
pital of France by invitation, on scientific pursuits, as about that time an Insti- 
tute was forming on sound and judicious principles, which afterwards owned 
some of the most learned men in the world amongst its members, It was some 
time, however, before they obtained their release, and even then for a certain 
period under the surveillance of guardians, who were made responsible for their 
future good behaviour. The affair caused great amusement amongst the citi- 
zens for a few days, till something else turned up. As for the Turks, they 
abandoned the turban ; and as the occurrence had afforded them greater éclat, 
no fete of consequence was given without their being invited as the best friends 
in the world. 

‘* Shortly after this, Napoleon was united to Madame Beauharnois; and in 
ten days subsequent, set out to take command of the Army of Italy, therefore, 
my apprehensions, as far as he was concerned, were at an end, 

‘*] was now busily engaged in fathoming aconcerted plan for aiding rebel- 
lion in Ireland ; but the whole was so secretly managed, that it was with great 
difficulty that I could procure information, though | actually got acquainted 
with a jesuitical priest, who was employed as the negociating agent; but he 
was a shrewd close man, and never conversed upon any but general topics. 

“It was somewhere near the latter end of April, that whilst attending to my 
police duties, | was passing near the prison of the Abbaye, when a party of dra- 
goons came rapidly along, preceding a carriage, by the side of which rode seve- 
ral officers, and there must have been at least twenty dragoons bringing up the 
rear. I knew well that this could not be a guard of honour. and immediately 
concluded that it was one or more state prisoners of importauce who were 
about to be consigned to durance ; and, as ramours were afloat that Monsieur 
had been seen in the neighbourhood of Paris, I conjectured it was he. The 
carriage passed quickly along. I was pretty close to it; but instead of a royal 
captive, | beheld the curly hair and handsome features of a good-humoured 








Englishman, in naval uniform, whom | instantly recognised as the gallant Sir 
Sidney Smith. 





higher, and [ will get you promoted. Here is a description of the assassin,’ 
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The lovers of Natural History, and juvenile readers, will find much to gratify | 


their tastes in this volume, which abounds in anecdotes of lions, elephants, ba- 
boons, hyenas, buffaloes, &c.; and of the dangers incurred in numerous en- 
counters with them, while the missionary was travelling through the arid de- 
serts. The perils and adventures of Mr. Catlin among the Red Indians, and 
the buffaloes and bisons of the ‘“ Far, far west,” are not nearly so stirring as 
those of the missionary Moffat, in the wilds of Africa, while bivouacking, or 
seeking food for himself and his attendants in the chase. And he appears to 
have handled a rifle quite as bravely and as skilfully as a text. One night, 
when sorely in want of ‘a collop,” he went with two of his company, to watch 
at a place where wild cattle were likely to come to drink, resolving to shoot 
whatever first appeared, rather than be, next day, exposed to the burning sun, 
on an arid plain, in hunting for food. The hunters lay in a hollow place, close 
by the fountain. 

‘Tt was half moonlight, and rather cold, though the days were warm. We 
remained for a couple of hours, waiting with great anxiety for something to 
appear. We at length heard a loud lapping at the water, under the dark 
shadowy bank, within twenty yards of us. ‘* What isthat?” [ asked Bogachu. 
‘* Ririmala,” (be silent,) he said ; “there are lions, they will hear us.” A hint 
was more than enough ; and thankful were we, that, when they had drunk, 
they did not come over the smooth grassy surface in our direction. Our next 
visiters were two buffaloes, one immensely large. My wagon-driver, Mosi, 
who also had a gun, seeing them coming directly towards us, begged me to 
fire. I refused, having more dread of a wounded buffalo than of almost any 
other animal. He fired ; and though the animal was severely wounded, he 
stood like a statue with his companion, within a hundred yards of us, for more 
than an hour, waiting to see us move, in order to attack us. We lay in, an 
awkward position for that time scarcely daring to whisper; and when he at 
last retired we were so stiff with cold, that flight would have been impossible 
had an attack been made. We then moved about till our blood began to cir- 
culate. Our next visiters were two giraffes ; one of these we wounded. A 
troop of quaggas next came; but the successful instinct of the principal stal- 
lion, in surveying the precincts of the water, galloping rownd in all directions 
to catch any strange scent, and returning to the troop with a whistling noise, 
to announce danger, set them off at full speed. ‘The next was a huge rhino- 
ceros, which, receiving a mortal wound, departed. Hearing the approach of 
more lions, we judged it best to leave ; and after a lonely walk of four miles 
through bushes, hyenas, and jackals, we reached the village, when I felt thauk- 
ful, resolving vever to hunt by night at a water-pool, till I could find nothing to 
eat elsewhere. Next day the rhinoceros and buifalo were found, which afford- 
ed a plentiful supply.” 

The thrilling adventures of Mr. Moffat, and other travellers in Africa, throw 
the feats of our lion-tamers of the theatre into the shade. In another place 
our hunter relates :— 

** When I had occasion to hunt, in order to supply the wants of myself and 
people, a troop of inen would follow, and as soon as a rhinoceros or any other 
animal was shot, a fire was made and some would be roasting, while the others 
would be cutting and tearing away at the ponderous carcase, which is soon dis- 
sected. During these operations they would exhibit all the gestures of hea- 
thenish joy, making an uproar as if atown were on fire. I do not wonder that 
Mr. Campbell once remarked on a similar occasion, that from their noise aud 
gestures he did not know his travelling companions. Having once shot a rhi- 
noceros, the men surrounded it with roaring congratulation. In vain I shouted 
that it was not dead : a dozen spears were thrust into it, when up started the 
animal in a fury, and tearing up the ground with his horn, made every one fly 
in terror. These animals were very numerous in this part of the country ; 
they are not gregarious, more than four or five being seldom seen together, 
though I once observed nine following each other to the water. They ivar no 
enemy but man, and are fearless of hun when wounded and pursued. ‘The 
lion flies before them like acat; the muhohu, the largest species, has been 
known even to kill the elephant, by thrusting the horn into his ribs.” 

On another o:casion, when Moffat was traversing the desert, bound on a 
distant expedition, he relates—~ 

‘Our journey lay over a wild and dreary country, inhabited by Balalas only, 
and but a sprinkling of these. On the night of the third day’s journey, having 
halted at a pool (Knokhole,) we listened, on the lonely plain, for the sound ot 
an inhabitant, but all was silent We could discover no lights, and, amid the 
darkness were unable to trace footmarks to the pool. We let loose our wearied 
oxen to drink and graze, but as we were ignorant of the character of the com- 
pany with which we might have to spend the night, we took a firebrand, and 
examined the edges of the pool to see, from the imprints, what animals were 
in the babit of drinking there, and, with terror, discovered many spoors of 
lions. We immediately collected the oxen, and brought them to the wagon, 
to which we fastened them with the strongest thongs we had, having 
discovered im their appearance something rather wild, indicating that 
either from scent or sight, they knew danger was near. The two Da 
rolongs hal brought a young cow with them, and though I recommend- 
ed their making her fast also, they very humorously replied that she was 
too wise to leave the wagon and oxen, even though a lion should be 
scented. We took alittle supper, which was followed by our evening hymn, 
and prayer. I had retired only a few minutes to my wagon to prepare for the 
night, when the whole of the oxen started to their feet. A lion hed seized the 
cow only a few steps from their tails, and dragged it to the distance of thirty 
or forty yards, where we distinctly heard it tearing the animal, and breaking 
the bones, while its bellowings were most pitiful. 
seized my gun, but as it was too dark to see any object at half the distance, I 
aimed at the spot where the devouring jaws of the lion were heard. | fired 
again and again, to which he replied with tremendous roars, at the same time 
making a rush towards the wagon, so as exceedingly toterrify the oxen. The 
two Barolongs engaged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, and throw 
them at him, so as to afford me a degree of light, that | might take aim, the 
place being bushy. ‘They had scarcely discharged them from their hands, when 
the flame went out, and the enraged animal rushed towards them with such 
swiftness, that I had barely time to turn the gun and fire between the men and 
the lion, and providentially the ball struck the ground immediately under his 
head, as we found by examination the following morning. 
he returned, growling dreadfully. 
with countenances indicative of the utmost terror. 
all that we had better let him alone if he did not molest us. 

‘Having but a scanty supply of -vood to keep up a fire, one man crept 
among the bushes on one side of the pool, while | proceeded for the same pur- 
pose onthe other side. I had not gone far, when looking upward to the edge 
of the small basin, I discerned between me and the sky four animals, whose 
attention appeared to be directed to me, by the noise I made in breaking a dry 
stick On closer inspection, I found that the large, round, hairy-headed visi- 
ters were lions ; and retreated on my hands and feet towards the other side of 
the pool, when, coming to my wagon-driver, to inform him of our danger, I 
found him looking, with no little alarm, in an opposite direction, and with good 
reason, as no fewer than two lions, with a cub, were eyeing us both, apparent- 
ly as uncertain about us as we were distrustful of them. They appeared, as 
they always do in the dark, twice the usual size. We thankfully decamped to 
the wagon, and sat down to keep alive our scanty fire, while we listened to the 
lion tearing and devouring his prey. When any of the other hungry lions 
dared to approach, he would pursue them for some paces, with a horrible how], 
which made our poor oxen tremble, and produced anything but agreeable sen- 
sations in ourselves. We had reason for alarm, lesi any of the six lions we 
saw, fearless of our small fire. might rush in among us. The two Barolongs 
were grudging the lion his fat meal, and would now and then break the silence 
with a deep sigh, and expressions of regret that such a vagabond lion should 
have such a feast on their cow, which they amticipated would have af.- 
forded them many a draught of lusciovs milk. Before the day dawned, having 
deposited nearly the whole of the carcase in his stomach, he collected the head, 
backbone, parts of the legs, the paunch, which he emptied of its contents, and 
the two clubs which had been thrown at him, and walked off, leaving nothing 
but some !ragments of bones, and one of my balls, which had hit the carcase 
instead of himself. 

When it was light we examined the spot, and found, from the foot-marks, 
that the lion was a large one, and had devoured the cow himself. I had some 
difficulty in believing this, but was fully convinced by the Barolongs pointing 
out to me that the foot-marks of the other lions had not come within thirty 
yards of the spot, two jackals only had approached to lick up any little leav- 
ings. The men pursued the spoor to find the fragments, where the lion had 
deposited them, while he retired to a thicket to sleep during the day. I had 
often heard how much a large, hungry lion could eat, but nothing less than a 
demonstration would have convinced me that it was possible for him to have 
eaten all the flesh of a good heifer, and many of the bones, for scarcely a rib 

was left, and even some of the marrow-bones were broken as if with a ham- 
Sy cs ts a Much has been written about African lions, but th 
half has not been told. 


From this surprise 


_ ‘The following trait in their character may not be in 
trusive, or partaking of the marvellous, with which the tales of some t 


ravel 
lers are said to abound. 


I give it as received from men of God, and men wh 
had been experienced Nimrids too. The old lion, when in company with his 
children, as the natives call them, though they are nearly as big as hinself, or. 
when numbers together happen to come upon game, the oldest or ablest creeps 
to the object, while the others crouch on the grass; if he be successful, which 
he generally is, he retires from his victim, and lies down to breathe, and rest, 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour; in the meantime, the others draw around, 
and lie down at a respectful distance, When the chief one has got his rest, 


When these were over, [ | 





he commences at the abdomen and breast, and after making havoc with the 
tit-bits of carcase, he will take a second rest, none of the others te to 
move. Having made a second gorge, he retires, the others, watching his mo- 
tions, rush on the remainder, and it is soon devoured. At other times, if a 
young lion seizes the prey, and an old one happens to come up, the younger re- | 
tires till the elder has dined. This was what Africaner called better manners 


‘* Passing along a vale, we came to a spot where the lion appeared to have | 
been exercising himself in the way of leaping. As the natives are very expert 
in tracing the manceuvres of animals by their foot-marks, it was soon discovered 
that a large lion had crept towards a short black stump, very like the human 
form ; when within about a dozen yards, it bounded on its supposed prey, when, | 
to his mortification, he fell a foot or two short of it. According to the testi- | 
mony of anative who had been watching his motions, and who joined us soon 
after, the lion lay for some time steadfastly eyeing its supposed meal. It then 
arose, smelt the object, and returned to the spot from which he commenced his 
first leap, and leaped four several times, till at last he placed his paw on the 
imagined prize. On another occasion, when Africaner and an attendant were | 
passing near the end of a hill, from which jutted out a smooth rock of ten or | 
twelve feet high, he observed a number of zebras pressing round it, obliged to 
keep the path, beyond which it was precipitous. A lion was seen creeping up 
towards the path, to intercept the large stallion, which is always in the rear to 
defend or warn the troop. The lion missed his mark, and while the nos tg 
rushed round the point, the lion knew well if he could mount the rock at one | 
leap, the next would be on the zebra’s back, it being obliged to turn towards the | 
hill. He fell short, with only his head over the stone, looking at the galloping 
zebra switching his tail in the air. He then tried a second and a third leap, till 
he succeeded. In the meantime two more lions came up, and seemed to talk 
and roar away about something, while the old lion led them round the rock, and 
round it again ; then he made another grand leap, to show them what he and | 
they must do next time. Africaner added, with the most perfect gravity, | 
‘ They evidently talked to each other, but though loud enough, I could not un- | 
derstand a word they said ; and, fearing lest we should be the next objects of | 
their skill, we crept away and left them in council.’ ” 

At an earlier period, and in another part of the country, the following cir- | 
cumstance occurred, and formed Mr. Moifat’s first introduction to the compan- 
iouship of lions :— 

‘“*One night we were quietly bivouacked at a small pool on the ’Oup River, 
where we never anticipated a visit from his majesty. We had just closed our 
united evening worship, the book was still in my hand, and the closing notes of 
the song of praise had scarcely fallen from our lips, when the terrific roar of the 
lion was heard: our oxen, which before were quietly chewing the cud, rushed ! 
upon us, and over our fires, leaving us prostrated in a cloud of dust and sand. 
Hats and hymn books, our Bible and our guns, were all scattered in wild con- 
fusion. Providentially, no serious injury was sustained ; the oxen were pur- 
sued, brought back, and secured to the wagon, for we could ill afford to lose 
any. Africaner, seeing the reluctance of the people to pursue in a dark and 
gloomy ravine, grasped a fire-brand, and exclaimed, ‘ Follow me!’ and but for 
this premptness and intrepidity we must have lost some of our number, for no- | 
thing can exceed the terror of oxen at even the smell of a lion. Though they | 
may happen to be in the worst condition possible, worn out with fatigue and 
hunger, the moment the shaggy monster is perceived, they start like race- 
horses, with their tails erect, and sometimes days will elapse before they are 
found.” 

While travelling with the ambassadors of Mokhatla, the chief or king men- 
tioned above, he relates— 

‘** As we were retiring to rest one night, a lion passed near us, occasionally 
giving a roar, which softly died away on the extended plain, as it was respond- 
ed to by another at adistance. Directing the attention of these Bala/a to this 
sound, and asking if they thought there was danger, they turned their ears as 
to a voice with which they were familiar, and, atter listening for a moment or 
two, replied, ‘ There is no danger; he has eaten, and is going to sleep.’ They 
were right, and we slept also. Asking them in the morning how they knew the 
lions were going to sleep, they replied, ‘ We live with them; they are our | 
companions.’ " 

There is greater loss of human life from the hyenas entering the towns and 
villages by night, and lying in wait at the pools whence the women and _ child- 
ren fetch water, than from the ‘monarch of the wild.” Upon one occasion 
Mr. Moffat ran more danger from what are considered very ignoble animals— 








| sic of the desert.’ 
| «they would find something else to do.’ 


The men darted through some thoru-bushes | 
It was now the opinion of | 


from baboons, than he had ever done from the lion. The whole passage is full 
of beauty, and shows the author to be a man who really need not fear to preach 
before the most cultivated audience that Cape Town or any other town could 
furnish. When travelling towards Griqua Town, and near the Orange River, 
he had the following animating series of adventures :-— 

‘‘On the seventh day we reached that part of river called Quis or Kwees, 
from which we intended to go in a direct course to Griqua Town, leaving the 
Orange River far to the right. We had previously made inquiries about the 
country which lay between: some said there was water; others, that we should 
find none. We had eaten a small portion of meat that morning, reserving only 
enough for one single meal, lest we should get no more ; and drank freely of 
water, to keep the stomach distended ; and felt tolerably comfortable. Atnight 
we came to some old huts, where were remains of tobacco gardens, which had 
been watered with wooden vessels from the adjoining river. We spent the 
evening in one of these huts ; though, from certsin holes fur ingress and egress, 
it was evidently a domicile for hyenas, and other beasts of prey. We had 
scarcely ended our evening song of praise to Him whose watchful care had 
guided and preserved us through the day, when the distant and dolorous howls 
of the hyena, and the no less inharmonious jabbering of the jackal, announced 
the kind of company with which we were to speffd the night ; while, from the 
river, the hippopotami kept up a blowing and snorting chorus. Our sleep was 
anything but sweet. On the addition of the dismal notes of the hooting owl, 
one of our men remarked, ‘ We want only the lion’s roar to complete the mu- 
‘Were they as sleepy and tired as I am,’ said another, 
In the morning we found that some 
of these night scavengers had approached very near the door of our hut. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a bath and a draught of water, we prepared 
for the thirsty road we had to traverse ; but, before starting, a council was held, 
whether we should finish the last small portion of meat, which any one might 
have devoured in a minute, or reserve it. The decision was to keep it till eve- 
ning. We sought in vain for ixia bulbs. Our only resource, adcording to the 
custom of the country, was to fill ourselves with as much water as our bodies 
could contain. We were obliged to halt during the day, fearing our horses 
would give up, from the excessive heat. Whenthe evening drew on, we had 
to ascend and descend several sand-hills, which, weary and faint from two 
days’ fasting, was to us exceedingly fatiguing. Vanderbyle and myself were 
somewhat in advance of the rest, when we observed our three companions re- 
maining behind ; but supposing they staid to strike light and kindle their pipes, 
we thoughtlessly rode forward. Having proceeded some distance, we halted, 
and hallooed, but received no reply. We fired a shot, but no one answered. 
We pursued our journey in the direction of the high ground near the Long | 
Mountains, through which our path lay. On reaching a bushless plain, we 
alighted, and made a fire : another shot was fired, and we listened with intense 
earnestness ; but gloomy, desert silence reigned around We conversed, as 
well as our parched lips would allow, on what must be done. ‘To wait till | 
morning would only increase the length of our suffering,—to retrace our steps | 
was impossible :—probably they had wandered from the path, and might never 
overtake us :—at the same time we felt most reluctant to proceed. We had | 
just determined to remain, when we thought we would fire one more shot. It 
| was answered—by the lion, apparently close to the place where we stood. | 

No wood was at hand to make a fire, nothing but tufts of grass ; so we ran, and 
remounted our horses, urging them on towards a range of dark mountains, the | 
gloom increasing as we proceeded ; but as our horses could not go much above | 
a walking pace, we were in dread every moment of being overtaken. If we | 
drew up to listen, his approach in the rear was distinctly heard. On reaching 
the winding glen or pass through the mountains, despairing of escape from our 
enemy, we resolved to ascend a steep, where, from a precipice, we might pelt 
him with stones; for we had only a couple of balls left. On dragging our- 
selves and our horses up the steep, we found the supposed refuge too uneven 
fora standing-place, and not one fragment of loose stone to be found. Our 
siiuation was now doubly dangerous ; for, on descending to the path, the query 
was, on which side is the lion! My companion took his steel and flint, to try, 
by striking them, if he could not discover traces of the lion’s paws on the path, 
expecting every moment that he would bound onone of us. The terror of the 
horses soon told us that the object of our dread was close to us, but on the 
right side, samely, in our rear. We instantly remounted, and continued to 
pursue the track, which we had sometimes great difficulty in tracing along its 
zig-zag windings, among bushes, stones and sand 





| 
| 


The dark towering cliffs 
around us, the deep silence of which was disturbed by the grunt of a solitary 
baboon, or the squalling of some of its young ones, added to the colouring of 
the night’s picture. We had not proceeded very far before the lion gave a 
tremendous roar, which, echoing from precipice to to precipice, sounded as if 
we were within a lion's den. On reaching the egress olf the defile through 
which we had passed, we were cheered by th 
the east 


waning moon, rising bright in 
Descending again, we would gladly have laid our weary limbs down 
o rest; but thirst, and the possibility of the lion’s resolving to make his supper 


) aided. } 
We continued our slow and silent march for hours. 





the roof of the mouth from thirst, made conversation extremely difficult, At 


than those of the Namaquas, [who abandon their aged parents. } | from the position in which we left them towards the river 


| our fevered brains and the piercing raysof the sun. 


ym one of us, propelled our weary steps, for our horses were completely | dy and softness. 


The tongue cleaving to tune inevery corner of the village. 


last we reached$the long-wished for ‘“ waterfall,” so named, because when it 
rains, water sometimes falls, through in small quantities; but it was too late 
_ to ascend the hill. We allowed our poor worn-out horses to go where they 
pleased, and having kindled a small fire, and produced a little saliva by smok- 
ing a pipe, we talked about our lost companions, who happened for their com- 
fort to have the morsel of meat, and who, as Jantye thought, would wander 
We bowed the 
knee to Him who had mercifully preserved up, and laid our heads on our sad- 
dies. The last sound we heard to soothe us, was the distant roar of the lion, 
but we were too much exhausted to feel anything like fear. Sleep came to 
our relief, aud it seemed made up of scenes the most lovely, forming a glowing 
contrast to ourreal situation. I felt as if engaged, during my short repose, in 
roving among ambrosial bowers of paradisaical delight, hearing sounds of 
music, as if from angels’ harps ; it was the night wind falling on my ears from 
the neighbouring hill. I seemed to pass from stream to stream, in which [ 
bathed and slaked my thirst at many a crystal fount, flowing from golden 
mountains enriched with living green. These Elysian pleasures continued till 
morning dawn, when we awoke, speechless with thirst, our eyes inflamed, and 
our whole frames burning like a coal. We were, however, somewhat less fa- 
tigued, but wanted water, and had recourse to another pipe before we could 
articulate a word. 

My companion then directed me to a projecting rock, near the top of the 
hill, where, if there were water at at all, it would be found. I took up the 
gun to proceed in that direction, while he went in search of the horses, which 
we feared might have been devoured by the lion. I ascended the rugged height 
to the spot where water once was,but found it as dry as the sandy plain beneath. 
I stood a few minutes, stretching my languid eye to see if there were any ap- 
pearance of the horses, but saw nothing ; turning to descend, I happened to 
cough, and was instantly surrounded by a hundred baboons, some of gigantle 
size. They grunted, grinned, and sprang from stone to stone, protruding their 
mouths, and drawing back the skin of their foreheads, threatening an instant 
attack. J kept parrying them with my gun, which was loaded; but I. knew 
their character and disposition too well to fire, for if 1 had wounded one of 
them I should have been skinned in five minutes. The ascent was very labo- 
rious, but I would have given anything to be at the bottom of the hill again. 
Some came so near as even to touch my. hat while passing projecting rocks. It 
was some time before | reached the plain, when they appeared to hold a noisy 
council, either about what they had done, or intended doing. Levelling my 
piece at two that seemed the most fierce, as I was about to touch the trigger, 
the thought occurred, | have escaped, let me be thankful; therefore | left them 
uninjured, perhaps wi-h the gratification of having given me a fright. 

Jantye soon appeared with the horses. My looks, more expressive than 
words, convincing him that there was no water, we saddled the poor animals, 
which, though they had picked up a little grass, looked miserable beyond de- 
scription. We now directed our course towards Witte water, where we could 
scarcely hope to arrive before afternoon, even if we reached it at all, for we 
were soon obliged to dismount, and drive our horses slowly and silently over 
the glowing plain, where the delusive mirage tantalized our feelings with exhi- 
bitions of the loveliest pictures, of lakes and pools studded with lovely islets, 
and towering trees moving in the breeze on their banks. In some might be 
seen the bustle of a mercantile harbour, with jetties, coves, and moving rafts 
and oars ; in others, lakes so lovely, as if they had just come from the hand of 
the Divine artist, a transcript of Eden’s sweetest views, but all the result of 
highly rarefied air, or the reflected heat of the sun's rays on the sultry plain. 
Sometimes, when the horses and my companion were some hundred yards in 
advance, they appeared as if lifted from the earth, or moving like dark living 
pillars in the air. Many a time did we seek old ant hills, excavated by the ant- 
eater, into which to thrust our heads, in order to have something solid between 
There was no shadow of 
a great rock, the shrubs sapless, barren, and blighted, as if by some blast of 
fire. Nothing animate was to be seen or heard, except the shrill chirping of a 
beetle, resembling the cricket, the noise of which seemed tu increase with 


| the intensity of the heat. Not a cloud had been seen since we left our homes.” 


The hardships of the missionary on this wild journey, were not yet ended, 
nor was his every day course of life without severe privation. 
We have been tempted beyond ai) due bounds by this fascinating narrative, 


| which combines beauty and interest of every sort, divine and human. One 
| more isolated picture, and we have done, sincerely hoping that tens and hun- 


dreds uf thousands may experience the same delight and instraction from the 
perusal of this narrative, that it has afforded to ourselves. By a happy sug- 
gestion, the singing of hymns, which Moffat had composed or translated into 
the native language, was adopted, and it charmed the natives. A distant chief, 
of mild and highly interesting character, named Mosheu, had, at different times, 
visited the station, and had brought his family to be instructed; and while 
outonatour, Moffat visited his village, where this animated scene occurred— 

“The moment I[ entered the village, the hue-and-cry was raised, and old 
and young, motner and children, came running together as if it were to see 
some great prodigy. { took my ‘lestament and a hymn-book, and 
with such singers as [ had, gave out a hymn, read a chapter, and prayed ; then 
taking the text, ‘‘ God so loved the world,” etc., diseoursed to them for about 
an hour. Great order and profound silence were maintained. The scene (so 
well depicted in the vignette in the title-page) was in the centre of the village, 
composed of Bechuana and Coranna houses and cattle-folds. Some of these 
contained the cattle, sheep, and goats, while other herds were strolling about. 
At adistance a party were approaching riding onoxen. A few strangers drew 
near with their spears and shields, who, on being beckoned to, instantly laid 
them down. ‘The native dogs could not understand the strange-looking being 
on the front of the wagon, holding forth to a gazing throng, and they would 
occasionally break the silence with their bark, for which, however, they suf- 
fered the penalty of astone or stick hurled at their heads. Two milk maids, 
who had tied their cows to posts, stood the whole time with their milking ves- 
sels in their hands, as if afraid of lesing a single sentence. The earnest atten- 
tion manifested exceeded anything I had ever before witnessed, and the coun- 
tenances of some indicated strong mental excitement. When I had 
concluded, my hearers divided into companies, to talk the subject over; but 
others, more inquisitive, plied me with questions. While thus engaged, my 
attention was arrested by a simple-looking young man at a short distance, ra- 
ther oddly attired. . The person referred to was holding forth with 
great animation to a number of people, who were all attention. On approach- 
ing, I found, to my surprise, that he was preaching my sermon over again, 
with uncommon precision, and with great solemnity, imitating as nearly as he 
could the gestures of the original. A greater contrast could scarcely be con- 
ceived than the fantastic figure | have described, and the solemnity of his lan- 
guage, his subject being eternity, while he evidently felt what he spoke Not 
wishing to disturb him, [ allowed him to finish the recital, and seeing him soon 
after, told him that he could do what I was sure I could not, that was, preach 
again the same sermon verbatim. He did not appear vain of his superior me- 
mory. ‘When I hear anything great,’ he said, touching his forehead with his 
finger, ‘it remains there.’ Tis young man died in the faith shortly after, be- 
fore an opportunity was afforded him of making a public profession. 


‘In the evening, after the cows were milked, and the herds had laid them- 
selves down in the folds to chew the cud, a congregation, for the third time, 
stood before my wagon The bright silvery moon, holding her way through a 
cloudless starry sky, and shining on many asable face, made the scene pecu- 
liarly solemn and impressive, while the deepest attention was paid to the sub- 
ject, which was the importance of religion illustrated by Scripture characters. 
After the service, they lingered about the wagon, making many inquiries, and 
repeating over and over again what they had heard. - The following 
day, Monday, was no less busy, for though the wind was very high, so as to 
prevent a public service in the morning, | was engaged addressing different 
parties at their own dwelling, and teaching them to read. : When ano- 
ther deeply interesting evening service had closed, the people seemed resolved 
to get all out of me they could. All would learn to read there and then. A 
few remaining spelling-books were sought out, and the two or three young peo- 
ple I had with me were each enclosed within a circle of scholars all eager to 
learn. Some were compelled to be content with only shouting out the names 
of the letters, which were rather too small to be seen by the whole circle, with 
only the light of the moon. While this rather noisy exercise was going on, 
some of the principal men with whom I was conversing, thought they would 
also try their skill in this new art. ‘Oh, teach us the A B C with mu- 
sic,’ every one cried, giving me no time to tell them it was too late. J fount 
they had made this discovery through one of my boys. There were presently a 
dozen or more surrounding me, and resistance was out of the question. Drag- 
ged and pushed, I entered one of the largest native houses, which was instantly 
The tune of ‘ Auld lang syne’ was pitched to A B C, each succeed- 
ing round was joined by succeeding voices, till every tongue was vocal, and 
every countenance beamed with heart felt satisfaction. The longer they sang 
the more freedom was felt, and ‘** Auld lang syne” was echoed to the farthest 
corner of the village. The strains which infuse pleasurable emotions into the 
sons of the North, were no less potent among these children of the South. 


crowded 


Those who had retired to their evening slumbers, supposing that we were 
\ding a high service, came; ‘for music,’ it is said, ‘charms the savage 
east.” It certainly does, particularly the natives of Southern Africa, who, 


however degraded they may have become, still retain that refinement of taste, 
which enables them to appreciate those tunes which are distinguished by melo- 
The company at length dispersed , and awaking 
in the morning, after a brief repose, I was not a little surprised to hear the old 
The maids milking the cows, and the boys 
tending the calves, were humming their alphabet overagain, , . , Moshew 
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and his people made very pleasing advances in Christian knowledge, and so | callous to their sufferings. They deserve all they get. The Dog is man’s best 


r were they to benelit by the instructions of the missionaries, that at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of time and comfort, they made frequent journeys tothe Ku- 
roman. It was an interesting spectacle to see forty or fifty men, women, and 
children, coming over the plain, all mounted on oxen, and bringing with them 
a number of milch cows, that they might not be too burdensome either to the | 
missionaries or the people. Their object was to obtain instruction ; and they | 
would remain at Motito and the Kuruman for more thau two months at a time, 
diligently attending to all the opportunities afforded ; and Andries, the brother 
of Mosheu, being themore talented individual, was soon after appointed school- 
master, and under his humble and devoted labours they made wonderful pro- 

ress. What they valued for themselves they were anxious to secure to their 
children ; and Mosheu left his daughter to the care of Mrs. Moffat, for educa- 
tion, while Andries committed his son to that of Mr. Lemue, at Motito, both 
of whom made most most satisfactory progress, not only in reading and wri- 
ting, but the daughter in needlework, and in general domestic employments. 








HORSE AND FOOT. 


BY T. HOOD. 

It requires some degree of moral courage to make such a confession, for a 
horselaugh will assuredly take place at my expense, but I never could sit on 
anything with four legs, except a chair, a table, or a sofa. Possibly my birth- 
place was adverse, not being raised in Yorkshire, with its three Rdings— 
perhaps my education was in fault, for of course I was put to my feet like other 
children, but I do not remember being ever properly taken off them in the rid- 
ing-school. It is not unlikely that :ny passion for sailing has been inimical to 
the accomplishment ; there is a roll about a vessel so different from the pitch 
of a horse, that a person accompanied to a fore and aft see-saw, or side lurch, 
is utterly disconcerted by a regular up-and-down motion—at any rate, seamen 
are notorious for riding at anchor better than at anything else. Finally, the 
Turk’s principle Predestination may be accountable for my inaptitude. One 
man is evidently born under what Milton calls *‘a mountain sign,” whilst 
another comes into the world under the iufluence of Aries, predoomed to per- 
form on no saddle, but one of mutton. ‘Thus we see one gentleman who can 
hardly keep his seat upon a pony, or a donkey ; when another shall turn and 
wind a fiery Pegasus, or back a Bucephalus; to say nothing of those profes- 
fessional equestrians, who tumble on a horse instead of off. It has always 
seemed to me, therefore, that our Astleys and Ducrows, whether they realized 
fortunes or not, deserved to do su, besides obtaining more honorary rewards. 
It would not, perhaps, have been out of character, if they had been made 
Knights of, or Cavaliers ; especially considering that many Mayors, Aldermen, 
and Sheriffs have been so dubbed, whose pretensions never stood on more than 
two legs, and sometimes scarcely on one. 

The truth is, I have always regarded horsemen with something of the vene- 
ration with which the savages beheld, for the first time, the Spanish chivalry 
—namely, as superior beings. With all respect then to our gallant Infan- 
try, I have always looked on our Cavalry as a grade above them—indeed, the 
feat of Widdrington, who ‘ fought upon his stumps,” and so far, on his own 
legs, has always appeared to me comparatively easy : whereas for a charge of 
cavalry, 

Charge, Chester, charge, 
Of, Bisaley, off, 


has always seemed to me the most natural reading. 

The chase of course excites my admiration and wonder, and like Lord Ches- 
terfield I unfeignedly marvel—but for a different reason—that any gentleman 
ever goes to it asecond time. A chapter of Nimrod’s invariably gives me 
acrick in the neck. I can well believe that ‘it is the pace that kills,” but 
why rational beings with that conviction should ride to be killed exceeds my 
comprehension. For my own part could such a pace ever come into fashion, 
it would be suicidal in me to attempt to hunt at a trot, or even ina walk. Ride 
and tie, perhaps, if, as I suppose, it means one’s being tied on—but no, my evil 
genius would evade even that security. 

Above all, but for certain visits to Epsom and Ascot I should have set down 
horse-racing as a pleasant fiction. That Buckle, without being buckled on, 
should have reached the age he attained to—or that Day should have had so 
long a day—are to my mind “ remarkable instat.ces of longevity” far more won- 
derful than any recorded in the newspapers. How a jockey can bestride, and 
what is more, start with one of those thoroughbred steeds, is to me 4 standing, 
or rather running, or rather flying miracle. Were | a Robinson or a Rogers, | 
should certainly think of the plate as a coffin-plate, and that the stakes were 
such as those that were formerly driven through self-murderer’s bodies. 

It would appear, then, that a rider, like a poet, must be born and not made— 
that there are two races of men as differently fated as the silver-spooned and 
the wooden ladled—some coming into the world, so to speak, at Ryde, others, 
like myself, at Footscray, and thus by necessity, equestrians or pedestrians. 
In fact, to corroborate this theory, there is the Championship, which being 
hereditary, is at least one instance of a gentleman being ordained to horseback 
from his birth. As to me, instead of retrograding through Westminster Hall 
on Cato, I must have backed out of the office. 

It is probable, however, that beside the causes already enumerated, some- 
thing ++ pan inaptitude may be due to my profession. It has been remarked 
elsewhere as to riding, that ‘sedentary persons seldom have a good seat,” 
and literary men generally appear to have been on a par, as to Horsemanship, 
with the sailors. The author of ‘“ Paul Pry,” in anextremely amusing paper.* 
has recorded his own quadripedal mischances. Coleridge, for a similar or a 
still greater incapacity, was discharged from a dragoon regiment. Lamb avow- 
edly never went * horse-pickback”’ in his life. Byron, for all his ambition to 
be thought a bold cavalier, and in spite of his own hints on the subject, appears 
to have been such an indifferent performer—and Sir Walier Scott, as we read 
in his life, tumbled from his galloway, and Sir Humphry Davy jumped over 
him. Even Shakspeare, as far as we have any acco nt of his knowledge of 
horses, never got beyond holding them. Lord Chesterfield has described Doc- 
tor Johnson's appearance in the saddle ; but the catalogue would be too tedi- 
out. Suffice it, if riding be the “ poetry of motion,” authors excel rather in its 


To affirm, however, that I never ventured on the quadruped in question 
would be beside the truth, having a dim notion of once getting astride a Shet- 
land pony in my boyhood, but how or where it carried me, or how I sat, if I did 
sit on it for any distance, is in blank, having been picked up insensible within 
twenty yards of the door. I have a distinct recollection however of mounting 
a full-grown mahogany-coloured animal of the same genus, after coming to 
man’s estate, which I may be pardoned for relating, as it was my only per- 
sormance of the kind. 

It was during my first unfortunate courtship, when I had the brief happiness 
of three weeks’ visit at the residence of the lady’s father in the county of Suf- 
folk. I had made considerable progress, | flattered myself, in the affections of 
his “ eldest daughter,” when alas! a letter arriv@a from London, which sum- 
moned me on urgent business to the metropolis. ‘There was no neat postchaise 
to be procured in the neighbourhood, nor indeed any other vehicle, on account 
of the election ; and my host kindly pressed upon me the use of one of his 
saddle-horses to carry me to the next market-town, where I should meet the 
mail. The urgency of the case induced me to accede to the proposal, and 
with feelings that all lovers will duly estimate, I took leave of my adored Ho- 
noria. 

She evidently felt the parting—we might not meet again for an age, or even 
two or three ages, alias weeks, and to be candid, I fully participated in her feel- 
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friend, he says, and the horse his worst. 
* * * * 

Since writing the above, word has been brought to me that poor W. is no 
more. He deceased suddenly, and the report says, of apoplexy ; but I know 
better. His death was caused, indeed, by a full habit—but it was a blue 
one. 





SUDDEN FEAR. 
It is curious to remark the sudden effects of fear, the manner in which men 
of the most acknowledged courage are sometimes paralysed when taken by 
surprise, when hurried unawares, and threatened by a danger before they have 
time to prepare for, and meet it. 

Mr. C——— was once riding through Epping Forest, then frequently the 
scene of highway-robberies, caring for no one, fearing no harm, when he sud- 
denly fell in with a couple of as pretty women as any in the county of Essex. 
The ladies were in the greatest distress. They had just been robbed and plun- 
dered by a couple of footpads, armed with pistols and dirks, two men of enor- 
mous strength, who had gone off across the country, carrying with them the 
purses, watches, and trinkets of the fair damsels, whose postilion and man- 
servant had not dared to interfere. C had no weapon with him, except 
his riding-cane ; he, however, clapped spurs to his horse, and started off in the 
direction pointed out. His pursuit was successful. He came up with the 
robbers, and single-handed seized them both, and lodged them in Chelmstord 
jail. They were tried, convicted, and transported. 

The daring which Mr. C displayed in thus encountering and conquer- 
ing two armed men became the theme of the whole county. His health was 
drank at all public meetings. Families who had hitherto been unknown to him, 
flocked round him, eager to make his acquaintance. Songs were even trolled in 
honour of his noble exploit. While, on the other side of the question, the 
poachers and freebooters vowed deep revenge if ever they caught him. His 
death was said to be solemnly determined on by these gentry ; which threat 
being repeated to our friend, Mr. C , he determined for the future to fol- 
low the example of his neighbours, and never again travel unarmed. Months, 
however, rolled by, and no attack was made on his person or his mansion. 
The ‘rogues were evidently afraid of encountering one of such determined 
courage. 

One winter evening, about seven o'clock, Mr. C , with five other gen- 
tlemen, well-crammed into the stage-coach, came to a sudden halt. The door 
was thrown open, and the muzzle of an awe-inspiring blunderbuss thrust through 
the aperture by an individual with a mask, who, after ‘* hoping that he didn’t 
intrude,” demanded their watches and purses ; when lo! the six passengers, 
including Mr. © , although they had pistols enough amongst them to 
stock a moderately extensive armoury, quietly delivered up their cash and va- 
luables to this single footpad. 

The story got abroad ; the tale was told with gusto by those who had envied 
Cc ’s former splendid feat, and additional verses were composed to the 
songs written on his courage. Jokes were cut at hisexpense. It was in vain 
that he raved and foamed. He took the wisest step, and left the county. 

I quote this story as a sort of pendant to a very simple case of strange ana- 
logy, which came under my observation in Bengal. 

‘Tom Philan (so let us call him) was as good a fellow as ever drilied a com- 
pany of sepoys, or uttered a good pun at acompany’s mess-table. Brave and 
generous, like almost all his countrymen, Tom was fool-hardy. In a word, he 
was a regular out-and-out ‘ Tipperary boy.” 

One evening, having exhausted every other topic for betting, we were trying 
our utmost to see who could jump highest, when Lindsay backed himself for 
twenty gold mohurs to touch the top of a high folding-door. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and my friend took his spring. He succeeded in accomplishing the 
task, but as he descended we remarked he had suddenly turned deadly pale, and 
gasped forbreath. he cause was, however, apparent; he had touched with 
his fingers a cobra manilla, which had been lying at full length on the top edge 
of the open door. So sudden had been the motion, that the snake had not had 
time to inflict his mortal bite, but, pushed frum his airy position, had fallen on 
the floor in the midst of us. 

A scream burst from almost every lip, and a regular ‘ sauve qui peut” took 
place, many rushing out of the room, and even the house, fancying themselves 
pursued by the fell rep ile. Not so, however, Philan, who happened to be pre- 
sent. He suddenly caught up a riding-whip which was lying on a chair, and 
advancing boldly up to the cobra, killed it at a single blow, to the admiration of 
every one present. 

On another occasion, returning along the Bund at Berhampore, (a high 
steep bank erected to keep out the river,) which ws so narrow on the top as 
to allow of only one person walking on it, tolerably well primed with liquor, 
preceded by his kid¢mutgar carrying a lighted torch, fom suddenly checked the 
song he was bellowing out, on seeing his servant throw down the torch, and 
rush into the stream _ By the light of the still burning brand he beheld a cobra 
capella already dancing on its tail, ready to spring at him, its spectacled eyes 
beaming like two red-hot cinders, its hood raised, its every joiut in motion. Tom 
did not like the looks of his enemy, but still he-scorned to fly ; so, drawing 
his sword, he manfully attacked the serpent. How he managed it no one ever 
knew, not even himself: but certain it :s in about half an hour afterwards he | 
was found lying fast asleep on the body of the snake, the head of the reptile 
having been cut clean off by a fine stroke of Tom's sabre. 

Bat perhaps the coolest, the most determined proof of his resolution, was 
one that happened a few days before | was introduced to him. Philan, hike 
many others in India, chose to keep up many of his European habits, and 
amongst others, that of pres@ving a neatly-fitted-up dressing-room, with a 
table, on which he was able to have constantly displayed the silver ornaments 
and mother-of pearl handled razors, contained in a splendia case given to him 
by an old aunt, when he sailed from Europe His boots were ranged with care 
along the wall, his whips hung roun', sporting prints studded the chunam (a 
composition, or shining mortar resembling marble,) sides of the chamber. In 
tine, he had a regular English-looking dressing-room. 

Now one morning Tom was pulilng on a bout, when he suddenly felt some- 
thing in it. Jt was cold and clammy ; the chill of its nature struck through 
the thin silk stocking he wore. It moved, it writhed ; it was evidently a snake. 
Who can imagine, far less portray, the agony of the poor fellow, who at once 
believed he was a dead man! Some men, indeed I may almost say every 
one, would have paused under these circumstances, or attempted to have with- 
drawn his foot. In either of these cases death would have been the instant 
result. This all flashed, witha rapidity which nothing but thought possesses, 
across the mind of Tom. The snake was under his foot, evidently piwned 
down, striving to turn itself in order to bite. He at once saw his only hope 
He pulled on the boot with considerable swiftness, and starting up, stamped 
‘on the iron edge of the Venetian blinds, continuing to do su with the fury of 
despair for nearly a minute, to the surprise and horror of his surdar, who, un- 
conscious of his motive, thought his master had suddenly gone mad. Then 
sinking, overcome with agitation and fatigue, on the char, he ordered the 
man to pull off his boot. He did so, when out rolled a small green snake, 
one of the most deadly of its kind, crushed to death, jammed to a perfect 
jelly. 

; ‘he man who had accomplished such deeds was justly looked upon as one of 
the bravest men in India. 

I dined, shortly after this last exploit, with Tom Philan at his mess. The 
dinner passed off with much festivity. Many had been the proofs of daring re- 
counted to us of members of the corps present, and many the boasts of what they 




















ings of anxiety, and something more, considering the perilous nature of the ex- 
pedition. But the Horse came, and the last adieus—i.o, not the last, for the 
animai having merely taken me an airing, across a country of his own choos- 
ing,at last brought me back of his own head, for | was unable to direct it,safe to 
the house, or rather to tne door of his own stable. At the time, despite some 
over-severe raillery, I rather enjoyed the untoward event; but on mature re- 
flection, I have since found reason to believe that the change which afterwards 
took place in the young lady's sentiments towards me, was greatly attributa- 
ble to my equestrian failure. ‘Ihe popular novel of ** Rob Roy” made its ap- 
pearance soon afterwards, and along with a certainly over-fervent admiration 
of its heroine, Di Vernon, a notable horsewoman, it is not improbable 
that Honoria imbibed something of an opposite feeling towards a humble ser- 
vant who was only a Foot-Man. 


Since then, | have contrived to get married, to a lady of a more pedestrian | 


taste ; an escape from celibacy that might have been more difficult had my 
bachelorship endured tll a reign, when the example of the Sovereign has made 
riding so fashionable anexercise with the fair sex. Indeed, | have invariably 
found that every female whom | might have liked or loved, was a capital horse- 
woman. How other timid or Inapt gentlemen are to procure matrimonial part- 
ners, is a problem that remains to be solved They must seek companions, as 
W. says in the humbler walks of life. Poor W.! He was deeply devotedly 


attached to a young lady of family and fortune, to whom he was not altogether 


indifferent, but he could not ride out with her on horseback, and the captain 
could, which determined her choice 
brain and a warp in his temper ever since : but his bitterness, instead of falling 
on the sex as usual, has settled on the whole equime race He hates them all, 
from the steed of sixteen hands high down tothe Shetland pony, and insists, 
against Mr. Thomas, and his Brutally-Humane Society that horses are never- 
ill-used. There is a “bit of raw” in his Own bosom that has made him regard 


their galled withers with indiflerence ; asore at lis heart which has made him 
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The rejected lover bas had a twist in his | 


intended to do, wheu suddenly a young ensign, who was rising from the table, 
| turned round and uttered a piercing scream. We looked back,—every eye was 
| directed towards the spot on which he had glanced, when, to our horror, we saw 
an enormous snake slowly crawling towards us. In another instant every soul 
had risen from his place, and were flying away across the square in front of the 
cantonment as fast as our legs would carry us. ‘T’om Philan led the van, shout- 
ing with fear, as if the monster were already coiled round his limbs. A few 
minutes’ reflection emboldened some of our party to return. We found the rep- 
tile already dead, despatched by one of our servants. It was a rock-snake, an 
animal wholly innocuous. It measured some eight feet long, and was a beau- 
tiful specimen of its kind. I begged to have it, in order to send it home to 
some friends in England to preserve. Jt was given tc me, and | returned home 
with it dangling on my arm, laughing at the cowardice displayed by one, 
when ably supported, frightened out of his wits in the midst of an armed as- 
sembly by a harmless reptile, who had single-handed performed snch feats of 
valour, and destroyed serpents of the most deadly kind. 
—_——»>—— 
THE VISION OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 

Of all the singular apparitions or visions that have ever been set down, the 
vision of Charles XII. 1s, perhaps, one of the most curious, and decidedly the 
best authenticated relation of the kind on record, depending not upon the testi- 
mony 0! an individual,who, from nervous excitement, or other mental morbidness, 
| might have fancied the whole scene, and afterwards transcribed his waking 
dream in the glowing terms of a fanciful imagination, but upon the concurrent 
authority of one of the most learned and grave charactors in Sweden,supported 
in many of his assertions by the concierge of the palace. The original docu- 
ment is still in existence, and open to the inspection of every traveller who 
The whole is clearly and concisely written, and signed by 
A note 1s 
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1 desires to see it 





that so strange a vision must have been vouchsafed to him as a propheti - 
ing, and also his desire that the said document should be smeared. acral ‘the 
State archives, in order to see whether the prediction would ever be accom- 
oe This note bears date some time before Charles was killed (as well as 
1 recollect about 1716.) The complete fulfilment of the vision came to pass 
in 1792, above eighty-six years after its appearance. As I unfortunately did 
not take an exact copy of the MS. when on the spot, I can only relate it as 
nearly as I can remember, changing however the style of the narrave from the 
first to the third person, 





Tt was a dark and gloomy night. The clock had struck ten. The ill-light- 
ed room cast an additional gloom on the figure of Charles the Twelfth as he 
sat in front of a huge fire in his favourite saloon in the palace of Stockholm 
Immediately in front of him, over the fire-place, was suspended the picture of 
his Queen, with whom, to tell the truth, he had just been disputing, and now 

. . . . . ’ 
sat in silent discontent, mentally comparing the charming form which hung be- 
fore him with the now less beautiful figure of her Majesty, only breaking 
J ve silence by occasionally muttering some curse on her altered 

hen the King was in these moods he was always closely attended by his 
physician, Baumgardten. The re-action in a mind so buoyant as that of 
Charles, being proportionately dangerous, it was often feared he might commit 
suicide ; so that the doctor always remained near to him, seeking for a conve- 
nient opportunity to draw his mind back to livelier themes, to arouse him from 
the dreadful mental prostration to which he was subject. 

On the evening in question Beaumgardten had sat patiently for about an 
hour, alternately watching his Majesty, and the storm which was raging out- 
side. But neither the view of the sullen monarch, nor the opposite wing of the 
palace, which formed the grand hall, where the state trials and similar events 
took place, could afford much amusement to the tired son of “Esculapius, who. 
finding his patience begin to wear out, suddenly started up, and began pacing 
the room up and down, in the same manner that marines pace the quarter-deck 
of a vessel at sea, occasionally stopping at the window to look out on the 
black and gloomy pile of building I have mentioned. 

Suddenly he started back. “Great heavens, sire !” 

‘* Silence !” growled the King. 

The doctor took two more turas across the chamber. At length he could 
contain himself no longer. 

‘* What is this extraordinary appearance? Please your majesty some strange 
event is taking place in the hall of justice.” 

‘Hold your tongue, sir, or | shall cummand you to quit the room !” replied 
the monarch, who felt much annoyed at these interruptions to his reverie 
and which he believed arose from a mere desire to arouse him from his medi- 
tations. 

The doctor paused, but after awhile his curiosity got the upper hand of his 
better judgment, and walking up to the King, he touched him on the shoulder 
and pointed to the window. ‘ 

Charles looked up, and as he did so beheld to his great amazement the win- 
dows of the opposite wing brilliantly illuminated. In an instant all his gloom 
his apathy vanished. He rushed to look out. The light streamed through the 
small panes, illuminating all the intermediate court-yard |The shadows of per- 
sons moving to and fro were clearly discernible. The King looked inquisitively 
at the door. At first he suspected it to be a trick to entrap him from his indul- 
gence in moodiness. He read, however, fear too legibly written in the counte- 
nance of the physician to persevere in the notion. 

_ The King and his doctor exchanged glances of strange and portentous mean- 
ing. Charles, however, first recovered, and affecting to feel no awe, turned to 
Baumgardten. 

** Who has dared to cause the grand hall to be lighted up?” he exclaimed ; 
“and who are they who, without my permission, have entered it ?” ; 

The tremblig physician pleaded his utter ignorance. 

‘Go instantly and call the state-porter hither !” 

Baumgardten obeyed, and returned with the terrified menial, to whom, how- 
ever, he had not communicated the reason for his being sent for ; but who, ne- 
vertheless, was sadly alarmed at being summoned before his royal master at 
this unusual hour. 

‘Where is the key of the eastern wing?” demanded the King, in a voice 
of unsuppressed anger. 

** Here, sire,” replied the servitor, instantly producing it. 

Charles started with surprise, but quickly recovering himself, asked, “To 
whom have you afforded the use of this key?” 

“To none, your Majesty. It has never left my side.” 

“Who, then, have you given admission to 

**To no one, sire. The doors of the eastern wing have not been opened for 
at least ten days.” 

**Could any one enter without your knowledge by a second key or en- 
trance !” 

“ Impossible, sire. There are three locks to open before admission could be 
gained. ‘The sentry would allow none to pass in without my accompanying 
them. No human being could possibly get in.” 

** Look there, then, and tell me the meaning of those lights ?” rapidly de- 
manded the King, who suddenly withdrew the curtain he had purposely let fall 
before the entrance of the concierge. 

The poor man stared for a moment, and gasping for beath, totally heedless 
of the presence o! his Majesty, fell back into a chair which stood near him. 

_“ Anise, arise; I see you have had no hand in this strange affair,” added the 
King, ina mildertone. ‘Get a lantern instantly, and accompany us to this 
building. We will pass round through the centre of the palace. Breathe not, 
however, a syllable to any one; but be quick ” 

In five minues more the trio were en route, and soon arrived at the door 
which the King desired his trembling servitor to open. He did so: the bril- 
liant light streamed upon the group. The affrighted porter instantly fled,while 
Charles, followed by Baumgardten, boldly stepped into the room, though his 
blood ran cold as he perceived it filled with a large assemblage of knights and 
nobles superbly arrayed, whose faces, though he saw, neither he nor Baum- 
gardten could distinctly catch. They were all seated, as if a state-trial was 
going on. ‘The high officers sat in gloomy silence, as one or two inferior otfi- 
cers moved noiselessly about. Presently the word ** Guilty” seemed to breathe 
through the room. A short, a solemn pause, and a door behind a temporary 
scaffold opened, and three men appeared, men apparently of rank, bound and 
prepared for execution. They were followed by the headsman, and others bear- 
ing the block, &c. Not a word was uttered,—not a movement shvok the as- 
sembled judges. The principal criminal laid down his head on the block, and 
the next instant it rolled from the scaffold,and actually struck the foot of Charles 
the Twellth. 

_ At this juncture every light disappeared. The King called loudly for as- 
sistance to secure the persons who had thus assembled, and committed violence 
beneath the royal roof. Before he had time to do so twice, the frightened por- 
ter rushed in, attended by several officers of the household, and servants bear- 
ing torches Not a vestige of the vision remained. Everything was in its 
proper place. The very dust, which had been allowed to accuinulate, rested 
on the furniture Every door was well fastened ;—scaffold, block, criminal, 
and judges all were gone. 

One only token remained to bearout the actual scene which had taken place : 
a large drop of blood had stained the stocking of the King, exactly on the spot 
against which the traitor’s head rolled. 

The next day the record was drawn up from which this sketch is taken. 

In 1792, Ankerstrom and his two principal accomplices justly suffered 
death for the murder of their sovereign, Gustavus the Third, King of Sweden. 





EVERY-DAY LYING. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

As speech was given unto the wise man that he might conceal his thoughts,so 
(vir sapit qui pauca loquitur) thought must have been given unto the same per- 
sonage that he might conceal his speech. This apparent contradiction was ne- 
cessary to the interests of truth. Many lies are thought which are never spo- 
ken, but there are as many spoken which are never thought. 

If every deviation from truth’s straight line constitute a falsehood, then the 
human tongue teems with lies ; we breathe them in myriads. Not a creature 
has opened its mouth this day without telling ten thousand. Plain speaking in 
that case is false speaking, and silence is the sole remedy for the evil. Lying 
is our language. 

The best, or the worst, of it is, that the moralists who have written upon ly- 
ing are so imbued, to the heart’s core, with the universal vice that they are not 
to be believed on their oaths. Essays upon lying are only additions to the 
stock ; and nobody who casts an eye upon this page is so absurdly credulous as 
to suppose that one grain of truth lurks in a single syllable that blots it. We 
write lies, speak lies, think lies, and dream lies while we are lying in bed. 

Those who adinit a multiplicity, only recognise two classes of lies; black 
and white, But there isthe gray lie, which goes into black and white, and 
lives to be venerable ; there is the green lie, which from its simplicity is easily 
detected ; there is the red lie, which is glaring ; and the blue, which is a favour- 
ite with the literary. These, however, are well known, though not classed. 
They are more or less premeditated, all of them. Some have their origin in 
utter malignity, soine in mere selfishness, or wicked sport. 

But the lies uttered in courtesy and goodnature exceed them in number as a 
thousand to one! They are spoken in perfect innocence, and never had in a 
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white lie, which is selfish and defensive—(“ not at home,” and “I promise to 
pay,” may be received as illustrations), frequently takes people in ; but the 
undeceptive conventional lie, uttered in pure tenderness for others, is as superior 
to the selfish white, »s the white is to the scandalous black. ; 

There is something consoling in the reflection, that great as is the vice of ly- 
ing, nine-tenths of it as now in practice spring from the virtues! The vilest 
miscreant, for one lie uttered in malice, tells a hundred in pure courtesy, in 
compliance with refined usages, or charity towards the feelings of another. 
‘Why do people request “the honour,” and “ feel very happy,” a dozen times 
aday! Why, are they so “excessively glad” to hear something, or so “‘ ex- 
tremely sorry ” on the other hand! They experience neither pleasure nor re- 

ret, we know, as the words expressive of these sensations pass their lips. 
They are notoriously telling lies when they profess to be truly concerned, or 
positively delighted. But they are lying upon a philanthropic, a sympathetic 
principle. They intend no deception ; no Se a them ; they are 
vicious out of kindness and delicacy. Can the spirit of self-sacrifice be carried 
further, than in thus surrendering truth for the sake of pleasing an every-day 
acquaintance who agrees to dispense with sincerity ! 
hen it is urged, as it constantly is, that these courtesies, because hollow, 
are worthless—that the expression of ‘* deep regret” or ‘‘ extreme pleasure ’ 
is but a mockery without the feeling—the answer is, that the philanthropy is 
deep in proportion to the insincerity. Where there is uo real love, the words 
of affection are indeed an amiable and gratuitous kindness. No thanks to 
friendship for being friendly ; but is it nothing that a mere acquaintance should 
be ready at any time to tell a lie upon our account ! , 

Not a word could be advanced in behalf of this order of lies, if they were 
ever likely to be believed. But against this calamity people guard themselves 
in the most scrupulous manner by tones and looks quite at variance with the 
words. Nay, to convince their hearers that they are merely lying, they de- 
clare that ‘they shall be only too happy,” and at the same time that “they 
are quite too distressed.” They vow with a brazen countenance that they are 
“absolutely ashamed,” and protest with great energy that they ‘ thought they 
should have died” on some occasion when death was the last thing they were 
thinking of. i 

How much greater still is the kindness when the offer of sympathy is made 
to extend through us to remote antiquity ! A great talker, proud of his family, 
was describing the other night the exploits of his famous progenitors, until he 
came to one who, in Henry the Seventh’s time, had the misfortune to break his 
leg—an accident which drew from a lady-listener the tender remark, that ** she 
was extremely sorry to hear it.” 

Infact, any thing or any body will serve for a peg on which to hang a pro- 
fession of sympathy—so necessarv is the show of it felt to be, where the sub- 
stance is not. it was not long after the death of Weber, that a little group of 
admirers of that amiable man of genius, were deploring his early and sudden 
loss, in a foreign land andin the hour of his triumph ;—and the neme of Weber, 
Weber, was repeated sorrowfully by several voices ; until the lady, whose 
guests we were, drew near, and observing the melancholy tone of the conver- 
sation, caught as she supposed the name which was the subject of our sad dis- 
course. ‘I'hen, deeming that a polite regard for our feelings required her to fill 
up the pause which ensued, she sighed mournfully, and in a plaintive voice, ut- 
tered the following words : 

“ Poor Cibber ! poor Colley Cibber! Well, I'm sorry he's dead!” _ 

To be sorry for Cibber! Who could possibly have expected to live long 
enough iu this world, to hear any mourner it contains, obligingly lamenting 
with sighs the loss of Colley Cibber ! 

Cobbett, remarking upon the ‘ regret” with which the {press very naturally 
announces the demise of eminent persons, declared his conviction, that if the 
devil were to die, some newspapers would notice the event “ with deep regret.” 
Sull we could never have anticipated a sigh for the untimely fate of Cibber ! 

There is no lie that people will not tell to express a becoming sympathy on 
their own parts, and to excite it in others When a young person is drowned 
in the river, or crushed on the railway, how does it always happen that he was 
** going to be married on the following Sunday,” or that he was ‘‘ only married 
the Sunday previous.”” Few persons have the slightest interest in the relation 
of such fables; but all have the deepest interest in the progress of sympathy, 
and the sadder they make the story, the more surely they elicit the symptoms. 

The most mora! persons in society will lie egregriously from a mere habit of 
civilty, to agree with you when agreement is not wanting. Some lie without 
any motive—their untruths are mere matters of course. What could have 
been the direct prompter in the case of that serious and solemn dame, who only 
yesterday, seeing somebody reading (the book was Shakspeare, opened at a 
large engraving of Caliban, of which the dame had a glimpse), inquired what 
that was! The reader, supposing she meant the voluine, said ‘* Shakspeare.”’ 
‘* Oh !” ejaculated the serious dame, and then added, ** Ah! J thought at looked 
like him!” 

All that is not religion in that old dame is morality ; in her composition no- 
thing else mingles: yet it is certain she neverthought so. Had she been told 
‘it’s the Thames-tunvel,” her remark would equally have been, ‘1 thought it 
looked like it.” At the same time, perhaps, no influence on earth could prevail 

upon her to utter a deliberate untruth. we ’ 

We may easily perceive how very trifling and insignificant in number are th 
lies annually told for purposes of wilful deception—in trade, in politics, and in 
social intercourse—-with the view of filling pockets or gratifying base passions 
—in self-defence and in defaming enemies—from vanity, from knavery, from 
malice ;—when we contrast ther amount with the enormous multitude daily ut- 
tered in courtesy and in sympathy; and then again proceed to estimate the 
myriads which have their birth in good fellowship, in gaiety of heart, and a de- 
sire to keep the world alive and merry. 

Of this latter class, one all-suflicing example offers itself in the practice of 

Dick Whisk. Dick indeed was a class in himself. He differed from other liars, 
not so much in the length of his bow, as in never departing from the principle 
with which he set out—that of drawing it incessantly. He must have aban- 
doned all idea of the truth before he quitted the cradle. When he began to 
lisp he began to lie. His motto might have been borrowed from Mr. l'ag— 
**Oh! I hed sir, I lied; 1 forgot the particular lie, but they got no truth from 
me.” 
The water of truth’s well produced in his moral frame a terrible shudder— 
his was a sort of hydrophobia. He had an unconquerable repugnance to facts 
—yet he might have related them with perfect safety, relying upon his astonish- 
ing power of translation. ‘There was no mistaking a statement falling from 
his lips for any thing buta lie. Nobody was ever known to insult him with 
the supposition that he was telling the. truth: and, talking continually, he 
passed through life unsullied by the breath of suspicion. 1t was his proud 
boast that no man ever believed a word he said—that he had net an enemy in 
the world. The character he had earned in early youth he never forfeited in 
maturer years ; for he found when he first went to school, that the verb ‘to 
lie” constitutes exactly three-fourths of the verb *‘to live.” To lie and die 
were almost all he had to do. A hic non jacet is upon his tomb. The inscrip- 
tion required the addition of a non to mark the change that had fallen upon 
him, and distinguish death from life. 

Dick’s lies were the perfection of lies. They were not tremendous thum- 
ers, save when the occasion called for something in the enormous sty!e, when 
Re would fling you out a fine spanker off-hand, big enough to frighten Mun- 
chausen into a tit of truth, and make Pinto stare in his coffin. 

But generally he kept to the Every-day style ;—it was good level lying, 
save, as we have said, when a regular crammer was wanted. This was when 
he was provoked to a flight by some aggravated truth that could not otherwise 
be topped. And this brings us to an anecdote. 

It was summer weather, and a swimming-feat was boasted of by a compa- 
nion. Unluckily there was a witness present, who vouched for the authenticity 
of the story. Dick hated the maxim of magna est veritas, and never would 
allow an authentic anecdote to prevail. He was born prior to the date of the 
new school, and knew fiction to be stranger than truth. When a lover of ac- 
curacy plunged into the Serpentine, he took an imaginative leap into the 
German Ocean—if duly provoked, as he happened to be cn this occasion. So 

he began. 

‘Very good—at least not so bad.” (Dick begrudged the least scrap of 
praise to an authenticated fact.) “Not so very bad it must be admitted. You 
remind me of an odd incident that dates as far back as the time when, accord- 
ing to the old almanack, ‘ George II]. was king.’ 1 was living by the sea-coast 
then, and went down tothe beachto bathe. Nota soul was in sight—nothing 
visible but land, water, and sky. I was accustomed to go about half a mile 
out, but the sea was delicious, I was in good spirits, and on | went, buoyant as 
an ocean bird. Now and then, I checked my course, to sport about abit, and 
dally with the wanton waves until [ could almost fancy myself a sort of think- 
ing fish. Then I struck out again, heedless of the distance from the beach, 
until it occurred to me it might be time to turn back. Just then, as | was about 
to set my face towards the shore—what do you think happened 1” 

—‘* The blue sky looked suddenly gray, the sparkles upon the water were 
extinguished, and | heard a norse behind me. It startled me, and instead of 
turning to the beach, I struck out. With every movement of my limbs | 
breasted the billows, and went rapidly forward ; but still I heard the same noise 
—following me. Again [struck out, and another mile was accomplished with- 
out producing asynptom of fatigue—but the noise was still audible, and the 
object that occasioned it could not be very distant. I thought it rather strange, 
but struck out once more—and now the noise seemed nearer. Jt was a pufling 
splashing sound—evidently produced by the effort of something pursuing me 
A grampus or two fighting could never make that queer noise. 

“A feeling of wonder now seized me, soon succeeded by a feeling of alarm. 





Bolder swimming still was necessary, and exerting all my “strength I dashed 
through another mile or so of water at a few strokes—for I was really terri- 
fied. Still onward and onward, close to me, rushed the splashing Mystery— 
it seemed almost at my heels. I heard it breathing deeply, then flowing like 
the four winds at once, then dashing aside the waters, with the ease and rapi- 
dity of atiger breaking through the jungle. It could be nothing less than a 
shark. I almost felt him nibbling at my lower extremities, and joyfully would 
I have given one leg to save my life. Swimming could alone save that, and 
once more I struck out with superhuman energy. : 

“* By this time I was some miles from the beach—I! seemed carried away into 
the great deep, and the green waves looked considerably bluer. I was “ alone 
on the wide, wide sea”—no, not alone, for my dread pursuer, whatever it might 
be, was by this time a still closer companion, puffing, tumbling, and splashing 
continually, as though there were an insurrection among the porpoises. You 
think it was a steamer, but it wasn’t. Steamers were rather scarce in those 
days, and I had hardly heard of them. I once or twice fancied it might be a 
seventy-four giving me chase, or old Neptune out upon a lark. 

‘No, it was something living ; not one shark certainly, nora half-dozen. It 
seemed at last nothing short ws young whale. Snorting and blowing and 
splashing up the foaming water incessantly, it advanced in my wake. It was 
as close to me, as an unpleasant postscript is to a letter. 

‘* All was over with me; the fear, as [ struck out my extremities behind, 
that I should never be able to draw them back again, deprived me of the due 
command of my limbs, and [ could swim no further. I resolved to be seized 
head foremost. Accordingly with one desperate plunge downwards, one top- 
pling movement in the water, I turned and faced the Sea-Mystery, prepared 
to meet any monster of the deep that a horrible destiny might set against me. 
And now, right before me, as close as I am to you at this moment, I beheld— 
what do you think ?” 

_ [And here Dick paused, for up to this moment he had not the slightest 
idea of the form in which his climax was to come, never premeditating a ca- 
tastrophe. } 

“e was—Lord— Byron !—as I’m a wicked sinner!” 

* * * 

Poor Dick Whisk! This was one of his holiday lies. His Every-day Ly- 
ing would fill libraries. His peculiar glory consisted in the wish never to be 
believed. The man who “lies like truth,” forgets that he must necessarily 
tell truth like lies; now Dick’s fictions were not so dangerous, but to himself 
they had the same result. Had he solemnly asserted that Cesar invaded Bri- 
tain, or that Wellington won at Waterloo, nobody would have believed him. 





THE SEASON. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Summer's gone and over! 
Fogs are falling down ; 

And with russet tinges 
Autumn’s doing brown. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


Round the tops of houses, 
Swallows, as they flit, 
Give, like yearly tenants, 

Notices to quit. 


Skies, of fickle temper, 
Weep by turns, and laugh— 
Night and Day together 
Taking half-and-half. 


So September endeth— 
Cold, and most perverse— 
But the Month that follows, 
Sure will pinch us worse ! 
A 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

Among the private houses there are many which, for the number and extent 
of the courtyards and the magnitude of the different wings, are little inferior 
to the Imperial Palace in Vienna. Among many hundred others, I was ac- 
quainted with one, for example, the rez-de-chaussé of which formed on one 
side a bazaar, where the thousand wants of this earthly life might be supplied, 
while on the other a row of German, English, and French artists and artisans 
had hung out their show-boards. In the del élage resided two senators, and 
the families of several wealthy private individuals. In the second story there 
was a school, which had a high reputation throughout the whole house, and a 
tolerable number of academicians, teachers, and professors ; and in several 
buildings inthe rear dwelt, besides many nameless and obscure people, several 
majors and colonels, some retired generals, an Armenian priest, and a German 
minister. All Petersburg around it might have perished, and the inmates of 
this house could still have formed a complete political community, in which 
every rank, from the chief consul to the lowest lictor might have been repre- 
sented. When such a building is burned, two hundred houses become bank- 
rupt atonce. To have to seek a family in such a house is a trial of patience 
not to be equalled. If you ask a butschnik (a policeman stationed in the 
street) at ene end, about an address, he assures you that his knowledge extends 
no further than the corner of the house next to him, and that he knows noth- 
ing whatever of the other side. In these buildings there are dwellings so remote, 
that all who live under one roof are not disposed to acknowledge one another 
as neighbours; so that there isnot much exaggeration in the statement of a 
traveller who asserts that every house in Petersburg is a town in itself. Many, 
it is true, do not appear so considerable from the street, because the smallest 
front is mostly turned towards it. But on entering the podjasde (the gateway,) 
the extent of the courts, in each of which a cavalry regiment might exercise, 
and the multitude of buildings, attached and detached, fill you with astonish- 
ment.—Kohl’s Russia. 

ee 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

American Notes for General Circulation.—Such is the title of the forth- 
coming new Work by Mr. Charles Dickens (Boz.) We presume it will imbody 
the results of this highly-gifted writer's recent visit to America. 

Mary Queen of Scots.—The hitherto unpublished Letters of this unfortunate 
Princess, which have been so long announced, are at length on the eve of ap- 
pearance. The volume, which will contain many other curious documents 1il- 
lustrative of her sad but eventful career, will be accompanied by an historical 
introduction from the pen of Miss Agnes Strickland, the popular and highly- 
gifted Author of “‘ The Lives of the Queens of England.” This addition will 
impart a charm to the collection of royal epistles which the reading public can- 
not failto appreciate. A portrait, copied from the original at Hampton Court, 
will be given in the work. 

The War in China.—Who is there that does not take a strong interest in 
the War at present pending between this country and that which rejoices in 
the appellation of ‘‘ Celestial!” All such will be gratified to find that a Nar- 
rative of the late Expedition to China—prefaced by a detail of the events which 
led to the War now going on in the East—may be expected about the 15th inst. 
The work is from the pen of Captain Bingham—an officer in one of the ships 
of her Majesty's fleet, and who has just returned to England. 


Madame D'Arblay’s Diary.—The fifth volume of this most entertaining 
work is in the press, and its advent may be confidently expected about the lat- 
ter end of the present, or beginning of the following month. It will comprise 
the completion of the writer's journal of her residence at the Court of Queen 
Charlotte, and her correspondence with the good and great persons who honor- 
ed the author of ‘ Evelina” with their friendship. 


“* The Last of the Barons” is the Title of the new work on which Sir E. L. 
Bulwer has been for some time past engaged. The work is not yet committed 
to the Press. 


Dr. Macpherson, who served with the Expedition in China in 1840 and 1841, 
has just sent home by the Overland Mail a most interesting work, detailing 
the eventsof which he was there an eye witness. It is proceeding rapidly 
through the Press, and will be published with the least possible delay. The 
work is entitled “* Two Years in China.” It will be particularly valuable to 
have Dr. Macpherson’s narrative added to those we already possess on this 
important subject. 

commamaijecenane: 


India Rubber Pavement.—Who would have thought of paving our streets, 
stables, and passages with India rubber! Yet suchathing seems to be ex- 
pected ; for we find in the Polytechnic Journal the notice of a plan for so do- 
ing. The price will be about the same as the best asphalt pavement. It 1s so 
elastic that it will not fracture with the heaviest blow, which property prevents 
it wearing away. It can be altered, repaired, or relaid, at a small expense, as 
the old material can be taken back and reworked. We have understood that 
many persons of high rank have ordered that their stables be laid down with 
the caoutchouc pavement; the advantage of which, to the feet of horses, must 
immediately suggest itself—London paper. 


A Plea for Marriage.—Dr. Caspar, of Berlin, states, that the mortality of 


Bachelors from the ages of 30 to 45, is 27 per cent.—of married men only 28. 
For 41 bachelors who attain the age of 40, there are 78 married men. The 
difference is still more striking as age advances. At the age of 60, there are 
but 22 bachelors alive for 48 married men; at 70,11 bachelors for 27 married 
med ; and at 80 years, for 3 bachelors there are 9 married men. 


THE LITTLE HORSE.—AN EQUESTRIAN EPIGRAM. 
Says Paudeen (to Paddy his father,) ‘‘ No wonder 
They say that the world is all comin’ asunder ! 

The Queen's got a horse that rides inside a carriage !” 
** Now don’t ye spalpen, go the Queen to disparage ! 
And as for this horse, which is only a pony, 
If I had you in sweet Tipperary, my ll 
I'd show ye a horse, if ye got but a view of’t, 
A horse—ay, as little—as little as two oft !” 


Death from Love.—Among the wonders of the times, we find it recorded 
that a certain ** Dr. Conyers dissected a person who died for love, in Lon- 
don, and found an impression of a lady’s face upon his heart.” 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1842. 

















The Commissioners appointed to take into consideration the most appropri - 
ate mode of decorating and embellishing the interior of the new houses of 
Parliament proceed vigorously and earnestly in their duties; they were se- 
lected without the least regard to party, and solely with a view of transmitting 
to posterity the best specimens of the taste pervading the present age which 
the joint cares of the con mission could give. It therefore consists of noblemen 
and gentlemen of every complexion of politics but of well-known refinement 
and liberality. 


Since the idea of Fresco embellishment was started it seems to have taken 
strong possession of the public mind, and not less so of the ideas of the com- 
missioners themselves ; artists likewise would seem to have called up senti- 
ments on the subject which had previously been lying dormant in the breast, 
and, on all sides, we now hear of “ Lectures on Fresco-painting,” “ opinions” 
favorable to that class of art in the embellishment of public buildings and large 
edifices, in short, if the Fresco system do not obtain in England during the 
present age it must be the consequence of stubborn determination to re- 
ject it. 

Among those who have been most prominent in pointing out the peculiari- 
ties and excellencies of Fresco painting, are Cornelius, by his works, and Se- 
vern by his lectures ; the latter of whom emphatically styles it ‘‘ Architectural 
painting.” Mr. Haydon also has been listened to with profound attention on 
the same subject ; and, from all that we hear of English artists it is now pro- 
bable that it will deeply occupy their genius and practice. Yet it is said that 
The Royal Academy is opposed to Fresco, although nothing can be more con- 
ducive to grandeur of design and correctness of drawing. But although the 
Academy be opposed, there are many individuals who warmly take the question 
up, and Haydon is of opinion that English artists are as skilled in the theory, 
and as competent to the execution of this department of art, as that of either 
Germany or Italy, although it is by many considered a presumption to set up 
a rivalry against the schools of Rome and Munich. 


A difficulty was started, almost simultaneously with the first proposal for 
this style of decoration, that the climate of England is too moist for the en- 
couragement of I’resco painting ; this isnow done away, for, on reference to 
that of Rome it is observable that the mortar dries there too fast, and there is 
a continual necessity to moisten it as the work goeson in order to make the 
Fresco incorporate. Haydon has the greatest confidence in the success of this 
ntroduction, and considers that it will be one of the glories of the present 
Teign, but he feels both indignant and sorrowful that the official magnates of 
the Academy should be the opposers of a style which Raphael and Michael 
Angelo considered the highest in the range of the art of painting. 


A recent London journal, in observing on this subject notices a work exe- 
cuted in Fresco by a Mr.Mills,on the walls of the Literary Institution at Graves- 
end; it consists of two paintings, the size of each being 7 feet by 11. These 
are of so masterly a nature that they abundantly support the opinion of Hay- 
don with respect to English excellence or the probability of that degree in a 
short time. We opine that the due degree of impetus is all that is wanted to 
make the English school of Fresco as distinguished as any in the world ; and 
when we recollect the princely mansions of the British nobility and landhold- 
ers, and call to mind the liberality of expenditure for which they are so well 
known, we can foresee without difficulty an improvement in the interior of 
houses—for the fashion must spread in wider and wider circles—which will be 
as useful in the promotion of classic taste and retined feeling as it will be 
agreeable to the eye. 





In the Albion of to-day will be found some highly interesting passages in the 
Missionary labors of Mr. Moffat, in South Africa. They are of no inconsider- 
able importance inasmuch as they give lively descriptions of the people among 
whom it was his lot to be engaged in the task of civilization and conversion, of 
the climate, soil, habits, products, and animals of those regions, and thereby 
enabling those who are afar off to judge, with some degree of accuracy, of the 
probabilities that these people and countries may one day sustain a more eleva- 
ted position in the scale of human existence, and may be able to reciprocate the 
good of which they are at present but the recipients. But there are other ad- 
vantages to be derived from the perusal of those interesting works. They show 
us that the condition of the Missionary is seldom that of repose on ‘a bed of 
roses,’ but that in pursuance of his hallowed duties he has privation and danger 
to encounter ; trials of temper, of fortitude, and of courage to endure ; obsta- 
cles to surmount, and perseverance to exercise ; to which the mind of man 
would be incompetent were it not for the inward strength which is supplied to 
the conscientious minister, through the conviction that The Master whom he 
serves, and to whom he has devoted the best of his motions in person and in 
mind, in body and in soul, will sustain him in life, will comfort him in death, 
aud will reward his honest zeal hereafter. 


Cowper might well make his Alexander Selkirk exclaim “How fleet is a 
glance of the mind!" A slight incidental circumstance in the details to which 
we have alluded, coupled with another of a similar character, leads us off to a 
matter with which Mr. Moffat and his duties have little to do. The worthy 
missionary dwells somewhat upon the impressive effect of vocal music in his 
teaching ; he shows how readily the natives took up the melody, and, with its 
the words of the preacher ; he evidently infers from this the great utility of 
simple vocal melody in rudimental tuition ; how it disposes the mind through 
the instrumentality of the ear, to attend to the precepts thus conveyed ; and how 
the precepts and the air thus remain fastened on the memory to be exercised 
by the intellect. Whilst reading his remarks on this head, we received some 
accounts from a skilful lecturer at present in Canada, who, feeling personally 
and witnessing in others the effect of music as an occasional accompaniment or 
relief, exclaims, ‘ The effect which it (the music) had upon me was astonish - 
ing ; I felt inspired, and will never speak again in public without its assist- 
ance.” Reflecting on these matters carried our ideas instantly to England, to 
France, to Germany, where music is now being taught to the working classes, 
or, as Mainzer says, “‘ Tothe Million.” In thought, we visited Exeter Hall, 
and the many other large rooms in which hundreds at once are taught by Main- 
zer, by Hullah, by Wilhem, and others, to render vocal music ac cessary to 
From thence we reverted back to this side of 
the Atlantic, remembering that schools and classes of similar nature and prin- 
and we concluded with a feeling 


health as well as to amusement. 


ciple are in the course of organization here ; 





of surprise and gratification that we could in imagination take so wide and ra- 


pid a flight, yet receiving at each step such a succession of clear and satisfac- 


tory views, which, though differing materially both in complexion and charac- 
ters, have all a tendency to soften the heart, purify the feelings, and elevate 
the soul. 
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DIBDIN’S SONGS. 


The Songs of Charles Dibdin, chronologically arranged, with Notes, &c., with 
‘New Piano orte Accompaniments, and a Memoir of the Author. By George 
Hogarth, . How & Parsons. 

This work was wanted. English attention is beginning to be more than for- 
merly turned towards English imagination, whether it be musically, lyrically, or 
dramatically exhibited ; and the songs of Charlee Dibdin afford specimens of 
all. It is indeed as a song writer that Dibdin lingers and lives in our memory. 
He appeared at one of those moments of every nation’s history, when the poet, 
who goes down among the people, and sings of national glory, is sure to find 
a ready and welcoming audience ; and Dibdin, besides striking that key note 
to which every heart responded, was a true Englishman—knew the sailor and 
the farmer, the lad and the lass, as intimately as the Hogarths, the Morlands, 
and the Wilkies—who have delineated peculiarities of face and demeanour, 
where he has registered modes of expression and trains of feeling. Though 
not untouched by the conventional influences which the stage exercises over all 
who venture within its orbit— he was, nevertheless, as completely at home 
among the Jacks of our quays, and the Gileses of our homesteads, as Burns 
among the Jocks and Jessies of the braes beyond the Tweed. But he had no 
touch of the poetry of the Scottish song-writer ; on the contrary, Dibdin’s 
imagination (poetically to speak) is tawdry and common-place. It is the fa- 
miliar trath of conception in which the English and Scotch song-writers claim 
brotherhood :—in this distinguished from Moore, who always seems to us to 
sing ¢o the Irish, rather than Tome the Irish,—to employ his learning and ima- 
gery and fancy «pon national themes, instead of instinctively uttering from the 

eart the complaints or delights of Shane, Nora, or Sheelah, in their own art- 

less language—most poetical when most artless ! , 
But the quality of Dibdin’s songs, which makes us here notice them, is their 
excellent fitness for music. His studies of Fussell’s organ and Kent’s anthems 
—most of all of the Cevent Garden stage—had helped him to a practical ex- 
rience for which the Scottish lyrist had no opportunities, and which the Irish 
bard would probably have scorned, to attain ; for, in spite of his exquisite ear, 
smooth finish, and select and picturesque taste as an amateur, Moore has ever 
seemed to us—and we have more than once stated our conviction—too richly 
endowed, as a poet and scholar, for one who, when all is said and done, is but 
a fellow-labourer with the musician. His cadences are surcharged with a sweet- 
ness to which no ‘“ £ /@” can add a further grace—his verses bear a fulness uf 
meaning so admirably balanced, that any strength of musical idea laid thereon 
would bring down the whole structure. His songs are best, when the air has 
least colour. He never seems willingly to choose those themes and conjunc- 
tions, wherein the lyrist must content himself with indicating passion or situa- 
tion, which the musical composer is to fill up or describe. Inferior as was Dib- 
din in every other requisite, his songs are nearer in quality to the material for 
which a musician would seek, than most we could point to: and this, in spite 
of loose rhymes, commonplace thoughts, and magniloquent words; faults, be 
it observed, not inherent in that ease, transparency, and freedom of motion we 
are praising. We know of few better English studies for any who may be 
meditating the production of such clinguant as opera-text must needs be, than 
Dibdin’s /sbretti. It is difficult to extract, where we would refer for proof to 
the whole volume. Hardly any solitary specimen is finished: hardly any one 
clear of vulgar words or weak rhymes—and those which will look the best in 
our columns are in the style in which others share the laurel ;—not being es- 
sentially dramatic songs. The following, for instance, is an anticipation (or a 
copy!) of the modern Anacreon’s most fanciful and epigrammatic gems in 


verse :— 
WIT AND BEAUTY. 


As Wit and Beauty for an hour, 
The other day, were jarring, 
Which held o’er man superior pow’r, 
They almost came to sparring. 
Cried Reason, ‘‘ Wit! you're grown a fool ; 
You look quite ugly, Beauty ! 
Come take me with you,—both be cool ; 
Some mortals know their duty. 
To them submit, 
Whether ’tis Wit 
They most admire, or Beauty.” 


So said, so done ; out they both set, 
With reason to protect ‘em, 
Resolv'd that the first man they met 
Should to the truth direct ‘em. 
Instant they ask’d a midnight throng, 
Who to Bacchus paid their duty. 
“ Wit,” cried out they, “ teems in our song, 
But ’tis inspir’d by Beauty. 
Learn wisdom, Wit ; 
Like us, submit 
To the sweet pow’r of Beauty.” 


Cried Wit, ‘‘ No tricks on trav’lers here,— 
I saw you smile, you gipsy ; 
’Twas brib’ry and corruption clear ; 
Besides, the rogues were tipsy. 
Yon bard the truth will quickly hit : 
Come, poet, do your duty ; 
Do you not owe your fame to Wit ?” 
“To Wit! fool!—no! to Beauty 
Adieu to Wit, 
When men submit 
To be the slaves of Beauty.” 


“ Quaint rogue ! with his satiric page ; 
The fellow is a lover :— 
If I’m condemn’d by yonder sage, 
I'll give the matter over. 
Didst not the world,—say, Hermit,—quit, 
Imposing this hard duty, 
Better to contemplate on Wit?” 
* No !—to reflect on Beauty. 
Then, in fond fit, 
He turn’d from Wit, 
And squeezed the hand of Beauty. 


“Wit rules the mind, Beauty the heart, 
Friend one, and wife the other ; 

Thus, cleaving to the better part, 
Men leave triend, father, brother 

Hence !" cried the sage, ‘‘ my presence quit 
Adieu, friend,—know thy duty :” 

Then, shutting rude the door on Wit, 
Was left alone with Beauty ! 











Talk not of gemmes the orient list, 

The diamond, topaz, amethyste, 

The emeralde milde, the ruby gaye,— 

Talke of mye gemme, Anne Hatheawaye : 

She hathe a waye, with her bright eye, 

Their various lustres to defie ; 

The jewel she, and the foile they, 

So sweete to looke Anne Hathe a waye ; 
She hathe a waye, 
Anne Hathe a waye ; 

To shame bryghte gemmes Anne Hathe a waye. 


But to my fancie were it given 

To rate her charms, I'd call them Heaven ; 

For, thoughe a mortal mayde of claye, 

Augels might love Anne Hatheawaye : 

She hathe a waye so to controule, 

To rapture the imprison’d soule, 

And sweeteste heaven on earth displaye, 

That to be heaven Anne hathe a waye ; 
She hathe a waye, 
Anne Hatheawaye : 

To be heaven's self Anne Hathe a waye. 


Who would think that the following stirring lay could have proceeded from 
the same mint as produced the foregoing? Adventitious circumstances give it 
a peculiar interest in our eyes. Some fifteen years ago there appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine a ballad called ‘‘ The Forging of the Anchor,” which, 
for its force and originality, was pronounced almost worthy—and by no under- 
valuers of German sung—to pair off with Schiller’s ** Song of the Bell.” We 
have treasured the memory of that poem, and anxiously looked for further 
signs of life on the part of its author. The reader will understand the interest, 
not unmingled with surprise, with which, in the following, we traced a fore- 
shadowing of our favourite. 

THE ANCHORSMITHS. 


Like £tna’s dread volcano see the ample forge 

Large heaps upon large heaps of jetty fuel gorge, 

While, salamander-like, the pond’rous anchor lies, 

Glutted with vivid fire through all its pores that flies : 

The dingy anchorsmiths, to renovate their strength, 
Stretch’d out in death-like sleep, are snoring at their length, 
Waiting the master’s signal when the tackle’s force 

Shall, like split rocks, the anchor from the fire divorce ; 
While, as old Vulcan's Cyclops did the anvil bang, 

In deaf’ning concert shall their pond’rous hammers clang, 
And into symmetry the mass incongruous beat, 

To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant British fleet. 


Now, as more vivid and intense each splinter flies, 

The temper of the fire the skilful master tries ; 

And, as the dingy hue assumes a brilliant red, 

The heated anchor feeds that fire on which it fed. 

The huge sledge-hammers round in order they arrange, 
And waking anchorsmiths await the look’d-for change, 
Longing with all their force the ardent mass to smite, 
When issuing from the fire, array’d in dazzling white ; 
And, as old Vulean’s Cyclops did the anvil bang, 

To make in concert rude their pond’rous hammers clang, 
So the misshapen lump to symmetry they beat, 

To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant British fleet. 


The preparations thicken! with forks the fire they goad ; 

And now twelve anchorsmiths the heaving bellows load,— 
While, arm’d from ev'ry danger, and in grim array, 

Anxious as howling demons waiting for their prey. 

The forge the anchor yields from out its fiery maw, 

Which, on the anvil prone, the cavern shouts—Hurraw ! 

And now the scorch’d beholders want the pow’r to gaze, 

Faint with its heat, and dazzled with its pow’rful rays ; 
While, as old Vulcan’s Cyclops did the anvil bang, 

To torge Jove’s thunderbolts, their pond’rous hammers clang ; 
And, till its fire’s extinct, the monstrous mass they beat, 

To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant british fleet. 


Leaving the salt-water ditties to be examined on another occasion, and in 
another humour, we shall conclude with one of the miscellaneous songs. 


SUCH LOVE AS HOLY HERMITS BEAR. 


Such love as holy hermits bear 
The shrine where they put up their pray’r, 
As love the feather’d race the air, 
Or sportive fish the sea : 
Such as in breasts of seraphs spring, 
When on th’ expanse of heav'n they wing, 
To greet that Power by whom they sing,— 
Such love I bear to thee ! 


Such thankful love as warm must glow 

In those who, sunk in night and snow, 

When welcome beams first faintly show 
The long-lost sun they see : 

As pleasure youth, comfort the old, 

Virtue the goud, or fame the bold, 

As health the sick, or misers gold,— 
Such love I bear to thee. 

With reference to the amount of talent manifested by Charles Dibdin in his 
capacity of musician,—or, to speak with more precision, of melodist,—even 
Mr. Hogarth, though by habit and on principle gentle to every musical thing 
of English growth, cannot claim for him the merit of constructive and harmo- 
nic science ; and the fact that new accompaniments are affixed to nearly eve- 
ry song in the book, is a sufficient evidence of the meagerness of Dibdin’s at- 
tainments. But this admitted, we cannot even join with the panegyrists of his 
orignal vein. His tunes have the worst features of amateur music ; are dis- 
jointed, scrambling, defective in proportion, and ia/ogical. They wander over 
as wide a compass of notes as Shield’s, without the captivating sweetness, 
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ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are ious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary..... Seccncibecnedictscccochecceces OS POF GaP. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 “ 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary...................... 
ts Gentlemen’s Ordinary............ AIS, sag ap 3t 
Wilks Penns dscns akhaneccstcutsee bon eapens $64660a006 bak 
Supper, from ...... wececcccceces cence cee cesceceecccccess --. 9t0 12 
These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour. In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever inorder. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render cverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully tan them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3. 








ABRADOR SALMON, &c.—Fresh Salmonfrom London, in canisters of one, two 
and four pounds each. Poultry, Game, and Fish in canisters, prepared to keep 

in anyclimate. Pates de Foie gras from eee London Mustard of the best 

quality. put up by Wix & Sons. Sauces, Catsups, and Anchovey Paste. For Sale by 

Oct. 1-tf. A. BININGER & Co., 141 Broadway. 

NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, September 30, 1842.—A Card to the Medical Profes- 
sion and the Public.—The Medical Faculty of the University of New York desire 
to make known to the Pro‘ession and public the following facts: 

That they had occasion during last winter to expel from their institution, for offen- 
ces committed, Mr. James Alexander Houston, a Reporter connected with the ** New 
York Herald,” and the ** Lancet,” papers of which Mr. James Gordon Bennet is the 
proprietor. 

That since that event those periodicals have indulged in incessant attacks on this 
— institution, misrepresenting its condition. They have widely circulated that it 

as no means of giving clinical instruction, that it is a failure. that one of its members, 
Professor Mott, is about to leave itand go to Europe, with many other allegations 
which are utterly false. 

Whilst, therefore, the Faculty make known that all the advantages of the New York 
Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and other similar institutions, are open to their 
students, every day in the week, together with clinical instruction im their own build- 
ing, that no change whatever has taken place, or is even contemplated in their Pro- 
fessorships—that so far from being a failure the prospects of their school were never 
so bright as now, more than sixty students having already entered their names on the 
Matriculation list, a month before the session begins. a thing without precedent among 
Colleges: they fee) that they cannot descend to any altercation with those libellous 
prints, or with the individual who is the proprietor of them. 

But it is their intention forthwith to seek for this public institution the protection of 
the laws of the country, and call the individual who is endeavouring to perpetrate 
these injuries to account for his offences before a tribunal of justice. 

Signed by order of the Faculty. 
JOHN N. DRAPER, M.D., Secretary. 

N.B.—As the misstatements referred to have been widely circulated by the ‘* Herald,” 
Editors of newspapers in different parts of the United States and Canada, will oblige 
the Faculty by giving the substance of this card, insertion in their journals. 

Oct. 8-2t. 











Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


and 

Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 

BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 

F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 

of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax,«s follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander July 5, Aug. 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Jaly 19, Aug. 16, 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do Aug. 4, Sept. 1, 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Aug. 19, Sept. 17, 
Acadia, Riery, do Sept. 4, Oct. 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Sept. 20, Oct. 16, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Liverpool,.......... Nebthin eeaenoeliaant - $135 
te “ 


PRED: saerevesecsessaneeseneocstasetere 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note-—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 % Broad-street. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreor the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J B. Pell,master,i6th March, July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec, 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other thanthe expen- 

sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 








LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
edfrom his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 





T° AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professro 





which, in spite of their want of artistic value, makes us still listen to ‘ The 
Streamlet’ and ‘ The Thorn’ with welcome. They have not a trace of the sym- 
metrical forms which Arne got from Italy ; they do not lie well for the voice, | 
and, in short, depend upon the delivery of the singer, and the power he is able | 
to impart to his recitation. ‘Though we give all honour to such manly ditties 
as ‘Tom Tough,’ ‘ Blow high, blow low,’ and others, which, when well said | 
by a Braham or a Phillips, are sure to delight the ear, we cannot believe that | 
even as ballad melodies (the lowest form of vocal composition) these tunes of | 
Dibdin’s will ever form part of our national stores, like ‘Sally in our Alley,’ | 
or ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind,’ or that dearer piece of antiquity ‘ Chevy | 





Since when, poor Wit, 
Glad to submit, 
Has own’'d the pow’r of Beauty. 


This song is from those “ Entertainments Sans Souci,” in which the com- 
poser, On renouncing the stage, endeavoured, by the force of his single attrac- 
tions, to delight the town:—the forerunner of Mathews. Ina ditlerent hu- 
mour, is the Stratford “ Jubilee Song”; which, again, is not a song of situa- 
tion, but of occasion, as the French say. It will, however, serve, to illustrate 
the dramatic versatility which we claim as not the least of Dibdin’s good 
gifts — 

ANNE HATHEAWAYE. 
[ We need hardly remind the reader that Anne Hatheawaye was the maiden 
name of the wife of Shakspeare. ‘The song was probably written for the Strat- 
ford Jubilee, if not actually performed there. ] 


Would ye be taughte, ye feather’d thronge, 

In love’s sweet notes to grace your song. 

To charme the hearte in thrilling lay, 

Listen to my Anne Hatheawaye : 

She hathe a way to singe so cleare, 

Phebus might wond’ring stop and hear ; 

To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 

And nature charm, Anne Hath a waye, 
She hathe a waye, 
Anne Hatheawaye, 

To breathe delyght Anne Hathe a waye. — 


When envie’s breathe and rancour’s toothe 
Do soil and bite faire worth and truthe, 
And merite to distress betraye, 
To sovuthe the soule Anne Hathe a waye: 
She hathe a waye to chase despaire, 
To heale all griefe, to cure all care, 
Turne fouleste night to fairest daye ; 
Thou know’st, fonde hearte, Ann Hathe a waye, 
She hathe a waye, 
Anne Hathe a waye ; 
To make grief bliss Anne Hathe a waye. 


| so industriously collect and so fondly produce, as ‘ our jewels,” when taunted 
' 4 . ‘ 
| by the haughty men of Italy, Germany, and France. 





ESIRED by an English lady of respectability a siiuation as governess either as as- | 


sistant in a school or in a private faiuily; most respectable references can be given. 


For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accompany a | 


family to the South Aug. 27-5t. 


N UsIC AND SINGING.—Miss ELLEN BLUNDELL, having returned to the City, 
begs to inform her Pupils and those Ladies who intend to receive professional ia 
struction, that she continues to give Lessons in Singing, on the Piano Forte and Guitar, 

either ab) oad, or at her residence, 114 Waverly Place. 
Miss Blundell! can give the most satisfactory testimonials of her abilities from some 
of the first families in the City. Sept. 17-3t* 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Committee of Management respectfully “an- 


nounce 10 the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT of the Society will take 
place atthe Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening, November 7th. 


The Committee would at the same time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists | 


| have been opened at the following Music Stores:—Firth & Hall's, No. 1 Franklin 
Square ; Atwill’s, 20! Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway ; C. P. Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwo:th’s, 402 Broadway. 

Oct. 15. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary. 


$ te FAMILIES —As a amily medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erful in removi..g bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, and in purify) ing the blood. 


to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g-ntle in its operation, 
yet so efficacious that nofemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune,asd wholesale at T. Roberts, « 
Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


MRS. E. HILTON, 
no. 84 BROADWAY 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
(On the European Plan ) 
N RS. HILTON having recently fitted up this House. at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentlerien desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments 
This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for its object. No private dwelling, it is believed, iskept more perfectly neat 
and quiet 
Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons, that in addition to the atte:.tion of the best erva nts, 
no exertions shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comforts. 
Oct. 8-41* e€-0-w 








It is certain jn the cure of the more delicate compiaints incident to females, grate‘ul 


of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public. that he has just published hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum tts being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 





that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 

and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 

capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 


Chace,’—or any other of the thousand and one melodies which our Chappells | Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 


ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
| beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
| the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
{ Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,(/2s letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
| paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freck!es and other cutaneons disor- 
| ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemer to use after shaving and will preserve the 

skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 
| Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
| properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small Jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 








N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 
| FA in the French language, also in Music, writing and arithmetic. The terms will 
be moderate Any application in person, or by letter, (post paid) at No. 80 Green 
wich-street, will meet with immediate attention. Sept. 3-* 





RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOUL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesant 
Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d Avenue,New VYork.—Mrs. JOHN THAKP LAW 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
suerintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
| tember next. 
F.ortheir references and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their prospectus 
Prospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway; Carvill & 
Co., 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. Aug. 6. 





RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUPACTOPY.No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no }oom, however 
well furnished, can be calledcomplete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced 
| These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
| so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
| decided|y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
deman¢ for them. 

The c ‘ection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real fra sparent Washable Window Shades; and: oSe articles are warranted to wash 
welland 2asily, and to last with proper usage at least len years Their prices, with 
mountir complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards 

It is ner “ssary to remark that all shades mde at this establishment have the subser!- 

| ber’s nam» attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce streete™ Y. 
\ ‘.B.—A |) eral discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Ma if 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 














GREAT FIRE IN LIVERPOOL. 

This has proved to be one of the most destructive that ever occurred in this 
country. It even exceeded in the destruction of property the fire that burned 
the George warehouses at Liverpool in 1802; when the loss in grain, sugar, 
coffee cotton, (30,000/.,) and sundries, amounted to 323,000/. The following 
diagram of the locality of the late fire, which we copy from the Liverpoo| 
Mail, will make the description of the disaster more intelligible. 
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The origin of the fire seems to grow more uncertain the more it is inquired 
into. It only appears to be known that it was discovered by a watchman on 
the premises of Mr. Penniston, an oil-merchant, at the point indicated in the 
diagram, about three o’clock on Friday morning. It broke out in a wooden 
shed,which was surrounded by others, offering in the materials and in the high- 
ly-combustible things which they contained the readiest fuel for the flames. 
The Fire Police were called with all pessible speed ; but before they reached 
the spot, the fire, blown by a strong northeast wind, had attained a most alarm- 
height. More assistance arrived from time to time : the Mayor and Mr. Rush- 
ton the Magistrate were soon on the spot, giving directions; Mr. Highton, the 
Governor of the Borough Gao!, and Mr. Whitty, the Superintendent of the 
Fire Police, were active in their exertions: the Police and Fire Police were 
concentrated round the fire ; a number of, men arrived from the Queen’s steam- 
er Redwing ; Commander Bevan sent a party of Marines to give assistance ; 
and many of the work-people employed in the places burning or threatened 
with fire were indefatigable in endeavouring to save their employer's property. 
At first the supply of water was scanty, there being no main in Great Howard 
Streat, and water was procured with great labour over the high wall of the 
Waterloo Dock ; but subsequently an aperture was made inthe wall, a sewer 
which carries off the overflow of the canal was opened in Great Howard Street, 
and water was brought from more distant sources in tanks drawn by horses. 
Fourteen fire-engines were employed. ; 

No exertion, however, could arrest the progress of the flames, fed as they 
were by the combustible matters collected on the spot. From the numerous 
wooden sheds, the fire soon spread \o the back of the buildings in Formby 
Street, on each side of which were large warehouses, principally filled with cot- 
ton; and by nine o’clock the valuable buildings covering two acres of ground 
were converted to a heap of blazing ruins. The fire still moved forward, to- 
wards the south: the houses in Neptune Street were at last attacked ; and as 
the flames swept up Neptune Street, fears began to be entertained for the Bo- 
rough Gaol, crowded with prisoners. People were employed to dash water on 
the roof ; notwithstanding, which at one time the lead began to melt. The 
fire appears to have attained its height at one o’clock, when its violence had 
been much subdued in Crompton Street, but the warehouses in Formby Street 
had been turned to an immense furnace. Wall after wall fell in; a fire-proof 
warehouse alone resisting the conflagration, while others around it successively 
sank. The site of some warehoues was known by ‘burning mountains of cot- 
ton” sixty or seventy feet in height, and sending up flames as high again. The 
inside of other warehouses, emptied of their contents, was like ‘* a sea of liquid 
fire.” Ofcourse such a conflagration was visible to a great distance. So early 
as four o’clock, the reflection in the sky was seen at Southport. By nine, the 
atmosphere around was heated to a high degree. From the Cheshire shore 
the appearance was terrific; and seen through the rigging in Prince’s and the 
Waterloo Docks, it appeared as if the shipping were on fire. By the immense 
exertions of the Fire Police and others, the fire spread no further. One great 
and dangerous service was the removal of twenty hogsheads of tallow from a 
shed in mera Street, nearthe Borough Gaol; the ignition of which would 
probably have settled the fate of the prison. Fortunately, although the streets 
within the area of the conflagation were narrow, those around it were wide, and 
that helped to prevent the further progress of the fire ; and it now began slow- 
ly to subside, still requiring immense labour to prevent its reviving. 

When the tumult was somewhat appeased, anxiety was turned upon the fate 
of individual sufferers ; and the most distressing rumours were afloat. Many 
had been carried tothe Northern Hospital, which was besieged by inquirers in 
search of the missing. One Policeman was lost, and the manner of his death 
was known; a few bodies have been found; and probably more of the dead 
will be discovered as the ruins are explored. During the Friday, twenty-five 
persons were carried to the Northern Hospital ; three of whom died and eight 
were seriously injured, but the recovery of all the wounded was hoped. Hob- 
son, the Policeman, was struck down by a falling wall, and buried beneath the 
mass. Parts of dead bodies and calcined bones have been found: near one 
heap was a penny and a cotton-hook, indicating that the dead man had been 
poor, and a ‘*‘ lumper” by trade. 

The ruins still burn. On Saturday, when the wind freshened, or the fire- 
men relaxed the pouring of water, or as the latent fire chanced to light upon 
some mass of fuel not quite exhaused, large lambent flames flared up, and re- 
called the exhausted firemen to their toil. On Sunday, the scene was most 
desolate. The broken water-course was still pouring forth a rushing stream ot 
water, which was lost amid the ruins. ‘“ The spectator might walk over ground 
which was till recently all occupied, and meet with but little obstruction. A 
few scorched bones showed where a bone-builing manufactory had been; some 
scattered colours indicated a colour-warehouse; iron hoops, a cooperage ; 
scorched beans and oats, a stable, &c. 

On Monday morning, it was thought that an effectual check had been given 
to the fire; but at ten o’clock in the evening of that day it again broke forth, 
near the place where it was first discovered. Some more sheds were burnt, a 
marine-store, and a stable ; five horses and ten or a dozen pigs were destroyed. 





The wind was a little more northerly, and it was feared that a new direction | 


might be given to the flames; but they were got under without much difficulty. 
The new glare, however, summoned an immense concourse of spectators, and 
created much alarm. 

The loss is variously estimated. The Liverpool Mail gives the following as 
a tolerable approximation of the loss, under three heads—* 48,000 bales of 
cotton, at 8/., 384,000/.; other goods, 100,000/.; ware-houses, 32,000/. ; to- 
tal, 516,000/.” A meeting of fire-insurance brokers had been held ; and after 
comparing notes, It was ascertained that the liabilities of nineteen offices in con- 
sequence of the fire amounted 350,000/. The total amount of damage is esti- 
wated at 700,000/. 


DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY. 


The illness of the Marquis of Wellesley proved fatal; he died on Monday 
morning, at his ordinary residence, Kingston House, Brompton. For some 
days the event has been expected. His brother the Duke of Wellington was 
immediately summoned from Windsor Castle, where he had been on a visit to 
the Queen; and he at once proceeded to Apsley House, and thence to Windsor 
Castle, where another brother, the Earl of Maryborough, is staying. The fol- 
lowing account of the deceased nobleman is abridged from a memoir in the 
Times. 

Richard Colley Wellesley, first (and last) Marquis Wellesley, was the eldest 
child of Garrett first Ear! of Mornington, and of Anne Countess of Mornington, 
who was daughter of Arthur first Viscount Dungannon. ‘The noble Marquis 
was born at the town residence of the family, in Grafton Street, Dublin, on the 
20th of June, 1760; he was therefore in the 83d year of his age. He was 
placed at an early age at Eton College, and in due time was transterred to the 
University at Oxford; in both of which places he distinguished himself. 

His studies at the University being concluded, Viscount Wellesley returned 
to his native country, but had the mistortune to lose his father before he attained 
his majority. His first act on coming of age was to assume the numerous pe- 
cuniary obligations of his father, and to place his estates under the prudent and 
upright management of his mother ; it is, however, to be regretted, that though 
the first Earl's debts were paid, his son was not able eventually to preserve the 
family estates. Like Pitt, Fox, Burke, Canning, and other distinguished states- 
men, and like most men of genius, he proved an unsuccessful manager of pe- 
cuniary affairs. 

Un attaming his majority, the young Earl of Mornington took his seat in the 
Jrish House of Peers; of which body he of course continued to be a member 
for the nineteen years which preceded the Union. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that he was a frequent speaker in that assembly. The most 
remarkable proceeding in which he took any part as an Irish Peer was the Re- 




















gency question, in 1789. It will be recollected that the British Houses of 
Parliament, on the illness of George the Third, proposed that the Prince of 
Wales should assume the Royal authority subject to certain restrictions, while 
the Irish Legislature proposed that his powers should be unrestricted. The 
Earl of Mornington was a strenuous supporter of the views taken in this coun- 
try of the Regency question; and when, in 1784, he was returned to the 
British Honse of Commons as Member for Beeralston, [still, however, retain- 
ing his seat in the Irish House of Peers,} his opinions on that point, with his 
ability, attracted the favourable notice of the King. At the next general elec- 
tion he was returned for the King’s borough of Windsor, sworn in a member 
of the irish Privy Council, and elected one of the Knights of St. Patrick ; 
which latter distinction, however, he resigned in 1810, on being elected a 
Knight of the Garter. Lord Mornington, soon after his entrance into the 
House of Commons, was appointed a Lord of the Treasury, and in 1793 sworn 
in a member of the British Privy Council. His Lordship made rapid progress 
in the favour of the King and the confidence of the Minister. 

In the year 1797, he succeeded Lord Cornwallis in the Government of In- 
dia; having been at the same time raised to the British Peerage by the title of 
Baron Wellesley, in right of which he continued to sit inthe House of Lords. 
The Marquisate which he subsequently received was in the Irish Peerage ; 
but asa British Peer he never attained to a higher rank than that of Baron. In 
the month of May, the Marquis, accompanied by his illustrious brother Colonel 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, arrived in the mouth of the Ganges 
The moment was critical ; symptoms of rising commotion had become appa- 
rent. Bonaparte had accomplished the conquest of Egypt, and was supposed 
to meditate an attack upon our Indian possessions. The spirit of Tippoo Saib, 
Sovereign of the Mysore, rankled under his losses; and emissaries from the 
French Government encouraged him in his secret plans for the recovery of the 
district of Coimbatore and the hill fortresses which he had been compelled to 
surrender. The first step taken by Lord Mornington was to secure and _ fortify 
the island of Perim, which commands the entrance to the Straits of Babelman- 
del; the next was to negotiate with Tippoo for the purpose of inducing him 
to abstain from intercourse with the French. The Sultan, however, entertain- 
ed a strong conviction that his true interests would be promoted by an alliance 
with the Directory of France. This being evident to the Governor-General, 
he determined to strike an immediate blow; and the army, under General 
(afterwards Lord) Harris, was ordered to invest Seringapatam. The siege 
lasted a month: the town was taken by assault; the Sultan slain, and his do- 
minions partitioned. ‘The Governor-General was immediately raised a step in 
the Irish Peerage, when he received the tile of Marquis Wellesley. It need 
hardly be stated that these memorable results could never have been accom- 
plished if prodigious exertions had not been made by the Indian Government 
in organizing native and improving British troops. The capture of Seringa- 
patam, which had been preceded by the victory achieved at Mallavelly, added 
at once to the renown of the army and the anxieties of the Governor-General. 
After some deliberation, he determined upon restoring the ancient Hindoo race 
of Sovereigns ; the representative of whom was then a child of five years old. 
A partition of the territory being made, the capital, with the districts on the 
coast, including the port of Mangalore, was assigned to the East India Com- 
pany. Compensation was made to some native allies; and the remaining 
portion of Tippoo’s territory was granted to the native Rajah, with nominal 
sovereignty over the whole. So complete was this series of victories, that 
General Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) in one of his despatches written at 
that period, and recently published by Colonel Gurwood, says that he * only 
waits to know what countries they are which the Governor-General wishes to 
take possession of ;” as if all Asia had quailed under his triumphant dominion. 
In his efforts to extend the commercial intercourse between India and Europe, 
he was opposed by the jealousy of the East India Company, and was but par- 
tially successful. He made a Vice-regal progress, however, among the native 
princes, of a most magnificent kind, redressing grievances and forming al- 
liances. In 1801, he sent a considerable force up the Red Sea, to aid in wrest- 
ing Egypt from Napoleon. Subsequently, brilliant successes against the Mah- 
rattas, General Wellesley’s splendid victory at Assaye, and the battle of Lassa- 
warree, signalized his administration. In consequence of his financial plans, 
the revenue of the Company had been raised from seven millions to upwards 
of fifteen millions annually. . 

In the year 1805, he was, at his own request, recalled from the Government 
of India; and, as might be expected, every thing was done in this country by 

the East India Company and by the Ministers of the Crown to mark the deep 
sense which they entertained of his splendid services. Nevertheless, there 
were those who thought that this administration had been enormously expen- 
sive, not to say extravagant, and that he was guilty of great injustice to the 
native powers, particularly tothe Nabob of Oude. A Member of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Paull, presented articles of impeachment against him; but 
they were soon withdrawn, and a vote was obtained in his favour. 

Though he supported the war against Napoleon, the Marquis proved by no 
means a strenuous partisan of the Administration of the day; and about this 
time his leaning to Liberal principles was evinced. In 1809, he was appointed 
Ambassador to Spain; but dissensions in the British Cabinet speedily called 
him home. On the death of the Duke of Portiand, the Perceval Government 
was formed ; and the Marquis Wellesley, after considerable negotiation, was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
This he held from the month of December, 1809 till January 1812; but, differ 

ing from his colleagues on the Roman Catholic claims, and on other material 
points, he withdrew from the Government. On the death of Mr. Perceval, he 
was requested to form an Administration ; but he did not succeed; and Lord 
Liverpool was the head of thenew Government. Shortly after its formation, 
Mr. Canning carried in the House of Commons a motion favourable to Roman 
Catholic claims : a similar motion was made in the Upper House by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley on the Ist of July, which was lost by a majority of one, and 
that one a proxy. His Lordship then remained in opposition for about ten 
years. In the earlier part of that time, the position of his brother in the Pen- 
insula, feebly supported either by the Spanish Government or from home, form- 
jd a principal topic with the Marquis. In 1815, he condemned in unqualified 
terms the neglect shown to commercial interests in the treaties for consolidating 
the peace of Europe; and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and other 
stringent measures, called forth by the disturbances at home on the cessation of 
war prices, found in him a strenuous opponent. 

In 1822, Lord Wellesley once more came into power, as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Sir Robert Peel being the Home Secretary. His appointment en- 
raged the Orange party, and gave disproportionate hopes to the Roman Catho- 
lics ; and his government of Ireland commenced with disturbances, insurrec- 
| tions, and conflagrations, inthe Southern counties, which almost reached the 
suburbs of the capital ; and these were followed by the operation of the Insur- 
rection Act and other coercive measures. ‘There never was a period of his 
life in which Lord Wellesley had greater difficulties to overcome than while 
governing his native country. Theillness and consequent retirement of Lord 
Liverpoo! did not alter his position; which he retained under Mr. Canning and 
Lord Goderich, neither of them adverse to the Catholic claims; but on the 
Duke of Wellington's accession to office he retired. 

When Lord Grey came into power, the Marquis became a second time Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, having previously for a short period filled the office of 
Lord-Steward. During the Administration of Sir Robert Peel, 1834-5, Lord 
Wellesley was of course out of office; but on the formation of the second 
Melbourne Ministry, in April, 1835, he accepted the appointment of Lord- 
Chamberlain. His Lordship, however, resigned it in the course of the same 
year; and never afterwards filled any public employment. He had at that pe- 
riod attained the very advanced age of seventy-seven. His health began to 
decline : with the exception of his brothers, the friends of his early years had 
withdrawn into retirement or sunk into the grave; and “ the venerable states 
man, (says the Times,) who had devoted half a century to the service of three 
successive Sovereigns—who had lived to see the wisdom of his Indian Govern- 
ment gratefully acknowledged, not only by his early contemporaries, but con- 
firmed by subsequent events, and ratified by a succeeding generation—thought 
the time had at length arrived for that season of re pose which it is so desirable 
should intervene between the cessation of active pursuits and the close of hu- 
man existence.” 

Lord Wellesley is known as a political writer. He is the author of Sub- 
stance of a Speech in the House of Commons on the Address, 1794; Notes re- 
lative to the Peace concluded with the Mahrattas, in which he has given a suc- 
cinct history of Indian Affairs ; Letters to the Government of Fort St. George 
relalivé tothe new form of Government established there. Letters to the D 
rectors of the East India Company on thi India Trade, &c. As his policy led 


be author of many other publications of a temporary pol tical character \ 
collection of his despatche s has also been recently publishe d 


brielle Roland, only daughter of Monsieur Pierre Roland. They had several 
children, but separated very soon after marriage, without any further issu 
and were not afterwards reconciled. Her Ladyship died in 1816. Lord We 
esley, on the 29th of October 1825. a second time contracted matrimony, be 


then atthe advanced age of sixty-five; he was married to Marianne, daught 
of Mr. Richard Caton, and widow of Mr. Robert Patterson. The 

| Marchioness, who has had no family by the Marquis, isa Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Queen Dowager, 








him to lay great stress on the influence of the public press, he is believed to | 


The Marquis was married on the Ist of November, 1794, to Hyacinthe Ga- | @ 





With the Marquis all those titles which were conferred on himself become 
extinct; but the Earldom of Mornington, the Viscounty of Wellesley, and 
the Barony of Mornington in the Peerage of Ireland, descend to his next brother, 
Lord Maryborough ; who is in his seventy-ninth year, and whose heir is the well- 
known Mr. William Pole Tyiner Long Wellesley. 

By the death of the Marquis a stall in the Order of the Garter falls to the 
peromae of Ministers, and the office of Custos Rotulorum of the county of 

eath also becomes vacant. The Marquis was a Knight of the Turkish Order 
of the Crescent, ard of the Persian Order of the Kion and Sun. 

The Marquis’s indifferent management of his private affairs has already been 
mentioned. On the 2d of November 1837, the East India Company came toa 
resolution to the effect that they had reason to believe that the Marquis Wel- 
lesley was involved in pecuniary difficulties, and that therefore they deemed it 
to be their duty to offer to him some further acknowledgement of his distin- 
guished services. The resolution proceeded to state, that on the fall of 
Seringapatam, the sum of 100,000/, was set apart for the Marquis Wellesley— 
a grant which on his suggestion was abandoned to the army. It was afterwards 
determined to vote to him an annuity of 5,000/., which had ever since been 
paid; but the Court of Proprietors believed that the noble Marquis derived very 
little benefit from the grant ; and, under these circumstances, it was resolved 
that the sum of 20,000/., be placed in the hands of the Chairman, the Deputy- 
Chairman, and two other persons, as trustees, to be applied for the use and 
benefit of the Marquis Wellesley in such manner as they may think fit. This 
grant was accepted ; and acknowledged by his Lordship in a letter addressed 
to the Chairman. The Marquis enjoyed a pension of 2,693/., as Chief Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer in Ireland. 

He was politically opposed to his brother the Duke of Wellington ; but that 
circumstance did not interrupt their brotherly friendship, and the Duke was a 
frequent visiter at Kingston House. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have sent a message of condolence, and the: 
Queen Dowager a letter, to the Marchioness of Wellesley. 


a> 
DUKE OF RUTLAND—AGRICULTURE. 


The Waltham Agricultural Society, which represents all the towns and villa- 
ges within ten miles of Waltham, (hfty-eight in Leicester, twenty in Lincoln, 
thirteen in Nottingham, and eleven in Rutland,) held its annual meeting on 
Monday. The show of stock was good. At three o’clock, about three hun- 
dred of the noblemen, clergy, gentry, and yeomanry, sat down to dinner in the 
Agricultural Hail, a building erected for the Society, The Duke of Rutland 
presided ; the Honourable Edward Everett, Minister from the United States, 
and Mr. Henry Handley, were among the guests. Some passages in the speeches 
of the Chairman and the American Minister were interesting. The first is a 
piece of Chinese news, contributed by the Duke, and vouched for as being 
given ‘on the best authority ’— 

A letter from one Chinese Mandarin to another had been intercepted, in which 
the writer said—‘* We must leave off calling these people barbarians ; their 
conduct to their sick and wounded, and even to such of our sick and wounded 
as may fall into their hands, is so kind and humane that we must no longer call 
them barbarians.” The Duke then informed the meeting that the forbearance 
and noble behaviour of our troops had created such a favourable feeling towards 
them in that country, that none of what might be termed the respectable por- 
tion of the people weuld inlist against them, and that the ranks of their armies 
were filled by only ‘* the scum and riff-raff” of the empire. 

The Duke afterwards adverted to the operation of the Tariff, and the alarm 
revived by the recent importations of cattle. He advised the meeting to view 
the subject more deliberately ; and he was frequently and loudly cheered as he 
proceeded— 

Those who had raised an alarm as to the probable consequences were, he 
was sure, equally unable to come to a correct conclusion ; he therefore advised 
all to join with him in suspending their judgment until the new plan should have 
had a fair and complete trial. He knew the heads who had contrived those al- 
terations were wiser than his own, and that there were hearts joined to those 
heads which, if they felt any cause of alarm, would impel them to the most vi- 
gorous exertions in order that things might be set straight again. [Loud cheers. } 
As they were upon the subject of importations, he had received some authentic 
returns of imperts, which he would read to the meeting— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IMPORTED INTO ENGLAND, AND THE AMOUNT OF DUTY 
PAID THEREON, FROM JULY 9TH TO SEPTEMBER 16TH 1842. 


OGG CRON inns 004094000008 cdenccan --duty paid.... £587 1 2 
|. Bt aye ore ae week hice eee “ 261 7 7 
ie Se eee pciwensesacee = oR 18 2 3 
| ee rere bowie & 36 14 O 
ie ot Lehn w:a.06- ahaa ad ged imiace se 09 5& 
Ree CEE 4nace ssh ug Saint kdameed ve 66 35 11 5 
SU isin itinaniecatewen ----- £939 5 10 


BACON AND HAMS ENTERED AT THE PORT OF LONDON BETWEEN JULY 9TR 
AND SEPTEMBER 1]6rTuH, 1842. 





Cwt. qr. Ib. 

From Prussia, bacon........... Peesaaes nsvoseccen” 8 oie 
“ ins siivn ebnatnce oh etcdiedel -- 6 8 
From Germany (principally Hanover)....... édounne 541 1 14 
Hanseatic Provinces...... éws cépivvan ead a svodevscs Gp Oe 
Spain ond Portugal........ 6 cade wes ewadaeesi ces cos’ HS Ores 
i Me ee ee ee ee er ------- 103 0 2 
Other PING ois osed ccawwes tian cwsduclbabs ned socee (SFO 
1,349 2 0 


From what he could hear of fairs and cattle-sales, he could not discover that 
there had been at present any material reduction in prices. A noble friend had 
lately had a sale of fat stock in Derbyshire, at which the prices were so good 
that he declared he was ashamed to look the purchasers in the face when he re- 
ceived the money they gave him. He (the Duke) was a grower of corn, and 
took great interest in every thing connected with its sale, and he found that in 
the last two months there had been a decline of about 12s. per quarter. But 
how much of this reduction was attributable to the excellent and abundant 
harvest to which he had alluded, he could not say. Any reduction arising 
from a redundance of corn grown in this country was perfectly fair, and much 
to be desired What did it ma ter to the farmer whether he sold fifty quarters 
at 70s., or seventy quarters at 50s.? And the latter case was most to be de- 
sired. 

In proposing the health of Mr. Everett, the Duke of Rutland reminded the 
company of one fact, to show the importance of the commercial relatious be- 
tween the Uni ed States and Great Britain: of the £15,000,000 of cotton ex- 
ported by the United States, £10,000,000 are, in times of prosperous trade, 
taken by Great Britain; for which America takes back £7,000,000 worth of 
our manufactures. 

MR. EVERETT’S SPEECH. 

The Hon. E. Everett then rose, and, after the cordial cheers with which he 
was grected had subsided, proceed¢ d to observe that, although the noble duke, 
whose guest he was, had .n some measure prepared him for a kind and buspita- 
ble reception on that occasion, te was yet almost taken by surprise, and over- 
whelmed by the warm aud acceptable manner,in which he had been welcomed. 
Allusion had been made to the late happy adjustment of the differences between 
Great Britain and America ; he rejoiced that his own country had so cordially 
welcomed the step taken by her Majesty’s government, and he considered that 
the great and difficult questions at issue had been fairly and honourably settled 
by buth parties. [Loud cheers ] The claims on each side had been maintain- 
ed with «uch ability and a thorough conviction of right ; and their honourable 
and just settlement was alike creditable to the distinguished negociators 
of peace, advantageous to both countries, and auspicious of a more 
intimate connexion Henceforth he trusted there would be no emula- 
tion, and no rivalry, but in those bencficent arts of peace which reflected the 
greatest glory on states, and the greatest crediton human nature. [Loud 


cheers.] With reterence to that art which they were then assembled to pro- 
mote—the peaceful art of agriculture—it was the handmaid of an over-ruling 
Providence, appomted by him, and spread out three times a day a table at 
which all the tribes of ammmated nature snd man himself should be fed. 


Cheers.) In cultivating this art, he trusted that the friendly relations which 
sad now been ratitied would lead to an interchange of thoughts, and instruc- 


| tions and practical results between Engiand and America. They would re- 





nember however, that as compare d with Gritain, his was but a new country, to 

1 vast extent unsettled, and im a state of nature ; the government were large 

roprietors Of domains, and much of the land was sold at no more than 5s. per 

re for the fee simple lt was, therelore, in the nature of things, that young 

| 1 enterprising farmers, instead Of remaining long on one spot as tenants, 

went off to the west country, and became proprietors of plantations themselves ; 
| 


ence there was not that finished complete ness in agricult iral Operations which 
| might be observed on the farms in this country Ihnen the climate of America 
ittered much from that of Eugland ; the summer there was hot, and a great 
readth of Indian corn or maize, which formed the staple food of the peuple, 
was rapidly brought to maturity ; and winters were much longer and colder 
than in England: and hence the turnip and other cultures which formed im 
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Britain the basis of much agricultural thrift could not 
ted States. There was notwitstanding many 


be conducted in the Uni-| the elements the entire way. In the tropics, on the contrary, the presence of 
ints connected with the use of | the trade winds enables the commander to calculate with certainty on 








tform- 


implements and the general care and tillage of the soil, on which much useful | ing a very large portion of his voyage at the maximum of speed. When it is 
.information might be diffused and discussed. Kindred as the two nations of | considered that, after making a liberal allowance from the calculations, this 
England and America were in origin—resembling each other more than any two | steamer Is so constructed as to sail with great rapidity, having a fair wind, there 
nations in the history of the world ever did—he trusted that a friendly feeling | being ne paddles to drag along, and no hindrance from the screw, there is no 
would always exist, and he was assured that great benefit would be derived by | saying what length of voyage she might not accomplish with great expedition 
a free communication of ideas from one side of the Atlantic 1o the other. | without arelay of fuel; and it must be granted the experiment is of vast im- 
‘qCheers.] There was one topic to which, with every desire to avoid political | portance in a national point of view.— Times. 


discussion, he wished to refer; he alluded to the recént modifications of the 
duties on the importation of grain, and their probable effect on the commercial 
intercourse between Great Britain and the United States. He concurred in 
‘opinion with those who thought that it was much too early to foresee what ef- 
fect the new scale of duties would produce on the American markets. He did 
not think, whatever might be the case with other states, that America would 
be the nation to reap benefits from those modifications. She was too remote, 
“he considered, to take advantage of those changes. Neither did he think, from 
a studious attention to the averages, that any great injury need be apprehend- 
Tt was perhaps 
ible, when a great supply was needed by this country, that then America 
tig : Phe trade in the has of flor. But one thing he 
would wish them most emphatically to observe, what America seut to England 
in corn or flour, be it little or be it much, she would take back in the products 
of British industry ; and in this respect the trade of the country would he had 
the honour to represent differed from that of continental states, whose /mpor- 
“tations of grain, it had been complained, had caused a drain of bullion. So 
far from this being the case with the United States, the manufacturers of Lei- 
eester and other English towns would pay for the produce of the American 


ved by the British farmers from an influx of American grain 


might get some share o 


fields. [Cheers.] He was not practically engaged in the culture of the soil 


America, and that duty he must not neglect. 


zesumed his seat amidst loud and prolonged cheering. } 








but it was his business to cultivate a good understanding between England and 
His first duty, of course, was to 
his own government and his own country ; but he felt that he was best dis- 
charging that duty by endeavouring to promote a good understanding and an 
amicable feeling between the two nations ; one especially, now that an honour- 
able adjustment of those differences which threatened a partial interruption of 
that harmony had been effected, he should labour more successfully to cherish 
and extend throughout his own land kind feelings towards those among whom 
he resided. Again he thanked them most cordially for the warm welcome with 
“which he had been honoured, and in acknowledgment for that reception he 
swould once more express his fervent wishes for the prosperity and happiness, 
not only of that district, but of every part of England. He sincerely trusted 
that they would all be prosperous, and that those whom he then addressed 
might be more especially prospered in that great and benificent art of agricul- 
ture, which formed, as it were, a common bond of union between the possessor 
af estates, whose titles ran back to the time of the Norman conquest, and the 
chomble labourer—between the noble who lived in princely towers and the lowly 
tenant of the thatched roof which spreads beneath their shelter. (Mr. Everett 


Suntntary. 


The government contract for the supply of 100,000 , pobvan of rum for the 
public service has been taken at 1s 7}d. per gallon.....Letters from Amster- 
dam mention that the loan will be issued in a very few days, and that it will 
most probably come out there at about 94 to 95 per cent.....The death of 
Michael O’Loghlen, bart.,the irish master of the rolls took place on Wednesday 
evening last. About six o’clock,in George-street, Hanover-square, London. .... 
The total number of live cattle imported into the ports of London and Hull, 
from foreign parts, during September, has been 3,062 head of cattle, 570 sheep 
and lambs, and 311 swine. .... Seve:al thousands of Polish and Russian Jews, 
at Berlin and elsewhere, have entered into an engagement to proceed on the 
first favourable opportunity to Jerusalem, to await in prayer and fasting the 
coming of the Messiah. At the Common Hall for the election of Lord Mayor 
of London, on Thursday, Aldermen Wood and Humphreys were returned for 
the choice of the Court of Aldermen, who nominated Mr. Alderman Humphrey 
ar Lord Mayor for the ensuing year. The Emperor of Russia has published a 
ukase, authorising the banker, Baron Streglitz, of St. Petersburgh, to make a 
loan of 40 to 50 millions silver roubles to defray the expenses of the railroad 
between St. Petersburgh and Moscow.....Mr. Shaw the Proprietor of some 
extensive iron warehouses in Belfast, committed suicide at his residence in 
that town on Saturday morning week. .... Francis Fortune, the late chashier 
and second clerk in the Hull branch of the Yorkshire Agricultural Bank, 
charged with having embezzled or stolen upwards of 1200/., the property of 
his employers, was apprehended at Porto Bello, near Edinburgh. ....Sir James 
Spittal, Kat., died, on Sunday, at his house in Newington, Edinburgh. .... 
‘Some experiments were tried at the mortar and howitzer battery at Woolwich, 
on Wednesday, to ascertain the strength and adhesive qualities of a composi- 
tion entitled ‘* Marine Glue,” which had been shown to be insoluble in water. 
Balls of hard wood of diiferent weights, formed of two solid pieces, having the 
appearance of half moons before they were joined together in the form of a 
globe by means of the marine glue,were fired into the air, and fell to the ground 
with great force, at a considerable distance, rebounding to a considerable 
height, without the least symptom, on being closely examined, of having yield- 
ed, or showing a tendency to separate by the violence of the concussion. . ... 
The price of iron has advanced £1 per ton at Carmarthen.....The Dowager 
Countess !Ichester died at Abbotsbury Castle, Dorsetshire, on the 23d ult. .... 
The death of Lord Teydham took place at Upper Baggot-street, Dublin,on the 
23d ultimo. His lordship was in his 54th year. ...- he King of Hanover has 
returned to that city from Dusseldorf, perfectly recovered from his late illness. 





THE GREAT BRITAIN—THE LARGEST VESSEL IN] .... Baroness Lehzen is, we are given to understand, on the eve of departing 


THE WORLD. 


Some few particulars respecting this immense iron steam-ship, the largest 
vessel in the world, now building by the Great Western Steam-ship Company 
at Bristol, and which will be ready in the early part of the next year, cannot 
fail to be interesting at this period, when the questions of transatlantic steam- 
navigation and of our communications with India form prominent subjects of 


discussion. 


The Great Britain is built entirely of iron, with the exception of the flooring 
of her decks, and the flooring and ornamental parts of her cabins. She is 324 
feet in length aloft,or upwards of 100 feet longer than our largest line-of-battle 
ship. Her extreme breadth is 51 feet, and the depth of her hold 32 feet. She 
is registered 3200 tons, so that her bulk far exceeds that of any two steamers 
in the world. She has four decks, the lowest of which is of iron, and appropri- 


ated for the reception of the cargo. ‘The upper deck, wlth the exception of 


‘small break in the forecastle, is completely flush from stem to stern, without 


building or elevation of any kind—so that, besides the masts and funnel, ther 


plied by that gentleman with complete success to the Archimedes. 


Archimedes was hired for some months by the Great Western Company, and 


series of experiments made with screws of various size and form: and it being 
found that fully an equal velocity, with an equality of power, could be obtained 
as with paddles, conferring a great advantage under adverse circumstances, 


re 
will be nothing above deck to offer resistance to heavy wind. The twe inter- 
mediate decks are appropriated exclusively to the use of passengers, and the 
equipage of the ship, and consist of 4 grand saloons, forming together a length 
of dining room of 350 feet, 2 large ladies’ cabins or family rooms, and 180 state 
rooms, each containing two spacious sleeping berths—so that, besides the por- 
tion appropriated to the crew, steward’s department, &c., the immense num- 
ber of 360 passengers can be accommodated each with a separate bed, without 
requiring a single sofa to be made up in any of the saloons. ‘The principal sa- 
lgon is 108 feet !ong by 32 feet wide, and 8 feet 3 inches high. Besides the 
vast space appropriated to the passengers, crew, &c., and that occupied by the 
engines, boilers, &c., she has sufficient room for the stowage of 1000 tons of 
coals, and 1200 measurement of goods. There are three boilers, capable of 
containing 200 tons of water, which will be heated by 24 fires ; and she has 
four engines, each of 250 horse power, making in all 1000 horse power. Some 
idea may be formed of her vastness, when I state that 1400 tons of iron hav 
been used in her construction. The most novel feature about the Great Bri- 
tain is her mode of propulsion,which is by the newly improved screw-propeller, 
\petented by Mr. Smith of London (with improvements made upon it,) = MS a 
ith a 
wiew ot ascertaining the powers of the screw, as compared with paddles, the] liard, by the Abbe Cocket. 


for Germany, for, it is said, the benefit of her health. The 53d, 58, and 61st 
Regiments are to be augmented to 1,200 rank and tile each, and to be formed 
into two battalion corps.... . Mr. Smith has been formally withdrawn from the 
contest for the Dablin University seat in the House of Co:nmons, leaving Mr. 
Hamilton in sole possession of the field. .... The Constitutionne! de Neufcha- 
tel announces the arrival in that city of the King and Queen of Prussia on the 
evening of the 24th ult..... Within these few days several vessels have ar- 
rived inthe London and St. Katharine’s Docks, from Montreal, and Boston, 
United States, partly laden with American flour.....The brewery of the cele- 
brated London firm of Whitbread & Co., was nearly consumed by fire last 
week. .... According to the Custom House returns, the falling off in the con- 
sumption of wines during the past year varied from 40 to 48 per cent on differ- 
ent qualities. .... We have heard that our military force in Canada is to be 
reduced immediately, and that, should the war in China continue several regi- 
ments will proceed from America to the east. .... The contraband business in 
Spain is carried on to an incredible extent. ‘The value of cottton alone intro- 
duced by this means is estimated at about £3,000,000 sterling per annum... -- 
The last accounts from Hamburg give the sum total of subscriptions towards 
repairing the lasses occasioned by the late fire at 4,100,000 mares banto (about 
7,000,000 francs.)... . Lieut. Gen. Sir Chas. Dalbiac is gazetted Col. of the 
4th Light Dragoons, vice the late Lord Edward Somerset ; and Gen. Newbery, 
Col. of the 3d Dragoon Guards, vice Sir C. Dalbiac. Three first rate, three 
second-rate, and four third-rate men-of-war are ordered to be brought forward 
at Sheerness, ready for commissioning. India and China are reported as being 
the destination of some of them... .. Four hundred and sixty whales were cap- 
tured on Monday se’nnight, at Westray, in the Orkneys. ‘They are of a small 
size. A Kirkwall merchant immediately gave the fishers £500 for the result 
of their day’s labours. It is estimated that the total amount of the collections 
raised by the Queen's letter for the relief of the distresssed manufacturers will 
exceed £100,000....-The London Gazette of Friday week notifies that the 
blockade of Mexico; such blockade is held by her Majesty’s government to be 
€! null, of Tampico and Vera Cruz proclaimed by the President of Texas on the 
25th March, not having been enforced by vessels sent to those ports, and of no 
effect. 

A complete Roman dwelling, apparently belonging to a family in the middle 
ranks of life, has just been excavated in the Loges Wood, near Chateu-Guil- 
The flooring, pillars, ornamented ceiling, &c., are 
in a perfect state of preservation. ....The largest sheet of glass in the world has 
just been finished bythe Thames Plate Glass Company, at Poplar. It is fourteen 
feet eight inches long, by eight and a half fe@wide, and will no doubt be placed 
in some public building, as there are few private residences in this country where 


a 


a 


particularly in strong head winds, the machinery at the same time being infi-| jt could be fixed. 


nively more simple, and at no time an encumbrance to the vessel, it was resolv- 
ed not to use the paddies in the Great Britain, but to adopt the screw, with the 
improvements which had been made in the course of the various experiments 
with the Archimedes. The screw with which she is intended to be fitted will 
‘xe about sixteen feet in diameter, and placed under the stern, between the 
stern post and the run of the ship, in which situation it will be quite out of the 
way of injury. It is calculated that this substitution of the screw propeller for 
the paddles will relieve the Great Britain of 100 tons of top weight, and admit 
ofthe boilers and engines being adjusted in that part of the ship which is best 
suited to receive them, and where they best act as permanent ballast. The 
Great Britain will be fitted with six masts, on five of which a single fore and 
aft sail only will be carried, the mainmast alone being rigged with yards 
and top-masts. These masts will be low as compared with the size of the ves- 
sel, although the mainmast will be 95 feet long, and the quantity of canvass, 


though inconsiderable to what she would carry as a full-rigged ship wi 


still be as much as would cover three-quarters of an acre of ground. 
Herdecorations are intended to be in the first style of nautical embellishment, 
it remains only to speak of the speed and qualifications which may be looked 
for in this large ship, and the services which she may be expected to accom- 
plish. It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits of the speed which she is| ed Bishop of Barbadoes ; Rev. 

Probably the expectations of the directors are 
greater on this point than they choose to confess until an actual trial, but some- 
thing considerably exceeding that of any sea-going steam-ship at present afloat 
may be looked fur. The rate at which the Oriental steam-vessels accompl sh 
their voyages does not average more than eight miles an hour; the Atlantic 
steamers about nine; and the most rapid sea voyage yet accomplished has not 
It is estimated that the Great Bri- 
tain will accomplish from ten to sixteen miles an hour, according to the nature 
of the weather and the sea; and no doubt is entertained that her average will 
be at least from twelve to thirteen miles per hour; taking the lowest of these 
rates, there would be an amazing increase over the greatest triumphs of steam 
Let us consider some of the advantages which 
might accrue to this country by the success of the Great Britain. Our overland 
mail is now received by us by the favour alone of jealous neighbours in Europe 
By these means alone is our overland corres- 
pondence and our passengers to and from India transmitted in about 35 day 
ata great expense and inconvenience, in various transhipments and interine- 
diate land carriage, subject to many annoyances and anxieties ; our Indian cor- 
respondence liable to be intercepted, and all communication cut off for at least 
a month, at any moment that either of those powers to which we have alluded 
Who, then, can properly estimate the value of our 
being able to secure, in defiance of the world, the same expedition by our old 
and rightful track round the Cape of Good Hope? And by the Great Britain 
this may bedone ; for she would be able to deliver despatches, and upwards of 
2000 troops if necessary, at any point between the banks of the Indus and the 


calculated to perform at sea. 


exceeded an average of ten miles an hour. 


navigation hitherto heard of. 


and of semi-barbarians in Africa 


might choose to do so. 


mouth of the Ganges, in from 35 to 40 days. Allowing her consumption 


coals to be 55 tons per day to secure an average Of !2 miles an hour, she could, 
by dispensing with goods, carry 40 days’ stock of coals without occupying the 
least portion of the space appropriated to the officers, crew, and passengers of 
the ship, or adding an iota to her regular lading draught of water, in which 
time, by following out the calculation she would have run a distance of 12,000 
miles; besides, should the patent fuel be found to answer, she would be able 
In the Indien Seas, too, there are ad- 
wantages not to be found in the North Atlantic, in which nothing is more com- 
muon than fora vessel to have head to wind during the whole outward passage 


to carry upwards of sixty days’ stock. 


On Friday night week, an extensive fire occurred in Exeter which, in a short 
space of time, burned down a spacious warehouse in the occupation of Messrs. 
Halland Parrott, wholesale grocers, situate in Waterbeer-street. The extent 
of property destroyed is calculated at 3000/. .... The cotton factory of Messrs. 
Lockwood and Thornton, Blackfriars-street, Salford,has been destroyed by fire. 
The mill, machinery, and stock, were insured for the sum of 18,5001., and this 
will probably cover the whole of the loss...../ A letter from Rome informe us 
that the pope was about to pay another visit to Civita Vecchia, but had express- 
ed his desire that no extraordinary preparations should be made for his recep- 
tion. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, and other high personages, are also ex- 
pected at Civita Vecchia. .... The object of the Right Hon. Henry Ellis’s mis- 
sion to the Court of the Emperor of Brazil isthe conclusion of a new treaty 
of commerce with Brazil, and the negociation of stipulations for the more ef- 
fectual suppression of the Brazilian slave trade. .... There has been expended 
in strikes of late years among the Glasgow cotton spinners 47,000/.; the Man- 
chester cotton spinners 370,000 ; and the wool-combers 400,000/. ; Leeds me- 
chanics 187,000/. ‘The late strike in and about Manchester has probably cost 
as much as all these put together. 
The Gazette of Friday announces that the Rev. Dr. Parry has been appoint- 
br. Daniel Gateward Davis, Bishop of Anti- 
ua; Rev. Dr. Wm. Piercy Austin, Bishop of Guiana; Rev. Dr. George 
Tontineen. Bishop of Gibraltar; the Rev. Dr. Francis Russell Nixon, Bishop 
of Tasmania (Australia.)....The will of the late T. N. Longman, Esq., of 
the firm of Rees, Orme, and Co., the well-known booksellers of Paternoster- 
row has been proved, by the executors, in the Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in Doctors’ Commons ‘The personal property of the 
deceased has been sworn under the value of 200,000/., which is principally left 
to his widow and family. .-... / A new break has been invented by Mr. Thorn- 
ton, civil engineer, and of the late contractors of the London and Brighton 
Railway. ‘The experiments are highly satisfactory. A carriage, going at the 
rate of 32 miles an hour, is stopped within a hundred yards by means of this 
break, the strength of which can be increased to any extent. ..../ Accounts from 
Bologna, of the 18th ultimo, represent that after three days of the most un- 
usually heavy rain, the river overflowed their banks, and inundated the country 
and villages, particularly at and around Malalbergo, insomuch that twenty com- 
munes have been flooded, and sustained serious losses. An express had also 
arrived from Romagna with the news that the bridge over the Lamona at Jaen- 
za, had been washed away and the tower thrown down..... Dr. Jreland, the 
late Dean of Westminster, has by his will made the following bequests.—1.000/. 
for the Western Dispensary, after a life interest therein in Islip; 2,000/. West- 
minster Hospital, after a life interest therein in Westminster; 5,000/. for a 
chapel in Westminster ; 2,000/. King’s College, for promotion of religious 
education; 1,000/. society now forming in London for the education ef the 
sons of clergymen; 1,000/. trustees for poor persons in Ashburton; 10,000/ 
University of Oxford for a professor of theology ; 2,000/. Oriel College, for 
an exhibition, besides many others. . - - - The Leipsic Gazette of the 25th ult. 
states that the treaty of commerce between Austria and Great Britain, which 
has been for some time under consideration, is about to be concluded, Prince 
Metternich having agreed tothe principle. The existing duties on the import- 
ation of British manufactures are to be considerably reduced..... Thames 
Tunuel.—The Rotherhithe staircase is now being carried on rapidly towards 
completion, and the whole undertaking begins to assume a finished appearance. 
The Queen's Visit to Ireland.—The Mayo Telegraph states that it is her 
Majesty’s intention to honour the “Island of Saints” with a visit in the 
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( course of next summer. The Telegraph makes the announcement on the 
i America, and consequently the steamer traversing it has often to battle with 











authority of a gentleman holding an official situation, 





___—October)22, 


The Hindostan.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company’s splendid ship 
Hindostan left Southampton on Saturday for Calcutta ; she has upwards of 90 
passengers, and among the number of Captain Engledue, R. N., formerly the 
eommander of the Great Liverpool, who has been appointed resident superin- 
tendext and agent of the Oriental Company at Caleutta..... Duties on Tobac- 
co.—The American Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool has addressed a me- 
morial to the Premier, respecting the heavy duties on tobacco. The memo- 
rialists represent that an immense amount of the tobacco is smuggled into the 
country, and that, if the duty were lowered to Is., the revenue would not lose, 
as the consumption would increase, and the expense of protecting the revenue 
would be lessened. .... Foreign Privicions.--Seinovhal of a “sensation” was 
produced in the neighbourhood of Chard last week by the introduction of Ame- 
rican pork and beef, retailed at from 34d. to 44d per lb. The anxiety mani- 
fested by the people to obtain cheap food was not slow in manifesting itself, 
and the first consignment of pork was cleared in a few hours, more being ex- 
pected this week. .... Foreign Corn.—Since the passing of the new Corn-Law 
Bill, the importation of grain into London from foreign ports has been unusual- 
ly great ; and, notwithstanding that there is a glut in the market, the importa- 
tion of foreign produce (chiefly wheat) appears to be daily on the increase. 

The effects of the concessions in the British tariff are beginning to show 
themeclves. Foreign produce is rapidly coming into competition with that of 
our home agriculturists. Accounts irom different parts of the country agree 
in stating that a fall in the prices of live stock has taken place toa considerable 
extent. That astill further fall is confidently anticipated, may be gathered 
from the terms upon which government have just concluded their contracts for 
beef and pork for the use of the navy. These are stated to have been from 
27s. to 30s. a tierce lower than the last contract price twelve months ago, and 
the unsuccessful competitors declare them io be ruinous, supposing the prices 
of stock to remain as they are at present. It is clear, therefore, that a lower 
range of prices must have been calculated upon, and those at which the con- 
tracts have been taken may not improbably tend in some degree to produce 
this result. Up to this time, however, the quantity of fo.eign cattle imported 
has borne a very insignificant proportion to the home bred brought to market. 

Several of the chartist leaders, including Feargus O'Connor, have been ar- 
rested on a charge of conspiring to promote sedition. 





INTER-COLONIAL TRADE. 

Downing Street, Aug. 17, 1842- 
Sir,—I transmit to you, herewith, an Act of Parliament, 5th and 6th Vic. 
toria, c. 49, which received the assent of the Crown on the 16th ultimo, en. 
titled ** An Act to amend the Laws forthe Regulation of the Trade of the 
British Possessions Abroad,” and 1 have to request that you will take the first 
opportunity of communicating copies of this Act to the Provincial Legislature 
of Canada, 

Her Majesty’s Government having undertaken, soon after their accession 
to office, the revision of the Jaws by which the commerce of the United King. 
dom is governed, felt it to be their duty to consider, w th equal care, the regu. 
lations bearing upon the trade of the Colonies, and having in view the ex. 
perience which has now been obtained of the legislation, promoted by the 
late Mr. Huskisson and sume of his successors in office, and being satisfied 
with its results, their object has been to give fuller effect tu the spirit in which 
that legislation was conccived. They have applicd themselves, therefore, to 
remove restrictions upon Colonial industry, to bring the provisions of the Im. 
perial law more and more into accordance with the Declaratory Act of 1778, 
and to afford new practical recognitions of the principle of equality and and 
impartiality in the dealings of the Imperiai Legislature with the Colonial pos- 
sessions of the Crown. ‘I'he Aet now sent to you isthe first of these endea- 
vours, and I trust that the Legislature and the inhabitants of Canada will find 
its enactments calculated to be of essential advantage to their commerce, 
and toaffurd them relief as consumers of imported goods. 

1 do not propose to recapitulate the sabstance of the Act, in all its pro. 
visions, but I wish to call your attention, in the first place, to the repeal of 
the duties under the Acts 4 Geuv. III, c. 15, 6 Geo. III, c. 52, 14 Geo. ILI, c. 
38, on pimento, molasses, wines, and spirits, respectively. 

I trust, that in the repeal of these duties, the Legislature will perceive and 
appreciate the desire of Her Majesty's Government to maintain the principle 
of the Declaratory Act, already alluded to, and to confine the enactments of 
the Imperial Legislature, ever as respects the imposition of import duties, 
within the narrowest limits which are compatible with the due regulation of 
the commercial interests of the Empire at large. I am desirous, also, to bring 
under your notice a comparison of the Table of Prohibition Duties and Ex- 
emptions in tho 4th and 7th sections, with those of the Possessions Act, ap- 
plying to the like articles. 

You will observe that the ad valorem duties on foreign glass and silk ma- 
nufactures are reduced from 20 and 30 per cent. respectively, to 15 per 
cent.; those on foreign linen, leather, and paper manufactures, and on 
clucks and watches, from 30 to 7 per cent. ; those on foreign cotton 
manufactures, tobacco, and soap, from 20 to 7 per cent. ; and those on 
unenumerated articles from 15 to 4 per cent.; whilst salt fish of foreign 
taking or curing, instead of being prohibited, is admitted at a duty of 2} 
per cent. ; foreign oil, blubber, fish, and skins, also prohibited under the pre- 
vious Act, are admitted ona duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem; cocoa, that was 
charged 5 per cent, is admitted at 4; and the prohibitions and restrictions which 
were applied to the importation of tea, otherwise than from the United King- 
dom, or from British possessions, or under specified condition, are exchanged for 
a duty of 1d. per Ib. 

Her Majesty's Government are sensible that objections may be raised in Ca- 
nada and New Brunswick to the provisions of this Act, in reference to the im- 
portant article o! foreign lumber, as tending to injure them in supplying the 
West Indies with one of their staple exports. Her Majesty's Government ear- 
nestly trust that such may not be the unfavorable result of the recent legislation. 
Having regard to the fact that the United States are themselves compelled to 
resort largely to the British Provinces for a supply of wood, it is not hazarding 
too much to state, that the exemption of foreign lumber from duty does not ap- 
pear likely to injure the British North American trade in this article with the 
West Indies. The duty of 5. per barrel on foreign wheat flour, and 14 per 
cent. on foreign salted or cured meat, which were imposed by the Posses- 
sions Act, were atcended by this peculiarity, that they did not extend to 
Canada, where wheat flour and salted provisions were altogether exempt- 
ed from duty. The object of granting this exemption to Canada, was 
to draw this species of produce from the Norih-Wesiern States of the 
Union, down the River S:. Lawrence tothe Atlantic. But these articles 
being imported into Canada, not for her own consumption, but for the re- 
exportation to the West Indies and other Colonial markets, the effect was 
to vive Canada the benefit of a transit trade at the expense of those Colonies. 
The duties are now reduced to 2s. per barrel in the case of wheat flour, and 
to 3s. per cwt. in the case of meat; and to correct the unfair operation of 
the law which I have described, the reduced duties are extended to Canada 
equally with other Colonies; whilst, at the same time, in the new measures 
for the regulation of the trade of the United Kingdom, important advantages 
have been given to salted provisions of Canada in the markets at home, 
which, it is hoped, will fully counterbalance any supposed disadvantage aris- 
ing from the other change. 

Her Majesty's Government desire to observe, that under the 37th and 38th 
clauses of the British Possessions Act, 3 and 4 William LV. c. 59, which are 
unrepealed by the Act of this session, any articles may be entered at any of the 
frontier ports of Canada without payment of duty, and may be delivered to be 
passed on to one of the warehousing ports, under bond for the due arrival and 
warelousing of such goods at such port. ‘The existing exemptions would re- 
lieve parties from the observance of these regulations, and from any charges at- 
tending their fulfilment, in respect to the articles to which they apply. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, question whether these exemptions ought not to 
be extended to other articles, besides flour and salt meat; and they think that 
if the St. Lawrence is really to compete with the Erie Canal, the freedom 
which it offers, should extend to all articles, emnoreced by the export trade of 
the agricultural Siates of the West, and not merely to a selection from any of 
them. 

If, therefore, it should appear of more importance tothe inhabitants of Cana- 
da to retain, or to receive and extend the power of transmitting the produce of 
the United States, without the restrictions of the boud now required, down the 
St. Lawrence, than to enjoy the privilege of exporting their produce to other 
British Colonies, with such advantages as the differential duties, imposed under 
the new Act, may afford them,—Her Majssty’s Government have no desire to 
place the commerce of Canada, by Imperial Legisiation, under restrictions, fur- 
ther than as they are required by a due regard to the equal rights of the inhabi- 
‘aunts of the other possessions of the Crown ; and therefore they would readily 
consider the expediency of proposing to Parliament to remove the duties now 
laid on the introduction uf flour, salted meat, and other article of agricultural 
produce inte Canada; at the same time, however, placing the same articles, 
when exported from Canada to the other Colonies, upon the footing with respect 
to the duty of foreign produce at the Custoin Houses of these Colonies, and re- 


quiring proof of their Canadian origin, as a condition of their privileged admis- 
sion into the country. 














Her Majesty’s Government are most willing, independently of the sugges- 
ton which has been just made, to entertain any plan for giving further faciluies 
to the transit of the produce of the United States, by way of the St. Lawrence, 
in case it should be considered that a system of branding packages, or any other 
mode, would be more simple and satisfactory for the purposes of commerce, 
than @ compliance with the provisions of the present law. 
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Tt is necessary that I should here advert, on the part of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, to the state of the duties on the importation of refined sugar into Ca- 
nada, as they will stand under the new law, and the Act passed by the Provin- 
-cial Legislature in its last session, for consolidating the Duties on Customs. 

This latter Act imposes a duty of 2d per |b. on all refined sugar imported 
‘into the Province, the effect of which will be to absorb altogether the impost 
laid by the Possessions Act of the 3d and 4th William IV., upon foreizn re- 
fined sugar, and to place it upon an equal footing with sugar refined in Eng- 
land. 

The present law imposes a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, which would pro- 
bably be rated at $d per Ib. on sugar refined in bond in England, when export- 
ed to the Colonies. aud a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorein on all foreign and re- 
fined sugar, and these duties are to be charged over and above any duty which 
may be leviable on the article by Colonial Act, irrespective of its origin. 

The effect therefore of the enactment will be to give to the English refiner 
‘in bond, a bona fide advantage in the Canadian market of $d per Ib. over his 
foreign competitor, by the wode of addition to the Colonial duty, which would 


probably raise it to the amount of 24d and 3d per |b. in the two cases respec 
tively. 


Under these circumstances it appesrs to Her Majesty's Government to be a | 


question for the Froviacial Legislature to consider, whether these duties may 
not be greater than it may be desirable to place ou the article, and if that should 
be their view, they may probably be disposed to reduce the Colonial duty on all 
refined sugar from 2d to a sinaller sum. ' 

Her Majesty's Government further wish, that the attention of the Legislature 
should bo directed, at its approaching meeting, to the law respecting the im- 
portation of tea, as they are under the impression that it will be found advisa- 
ble, with the view to the prevention of contraband trade, to make a reduction 
of the duty of 3d per lb., now payable under the Provincial Act. 

An additional duty of ld on teas not imporzed from China, inte the United 
Kingdom, is chargeable under the new law, but Her Majesty’s Government are 
apprehensive that a charge so high as 4d per !b upon an article so portable, will 
prevent the advantage which among others it is huped to realise by the change 
now proposed, in putting a stop to the illicit introduction of tea along the Cana- 
dian frontier frum the United States. 

From a general review of the provisions of the Act which I am considering, 
it will be seen that the attention of Her Majesty's Government and Parliament, 
has been directed not only to the relaxation of restrictions, but also to the re- 
moval of such indulgencies and exemptions in favour of some Colonies, as ren- 
dered the law unjust in its bearings upon others. 

But whilst Her Majesty’s Government have been anxious to correct every 
thing that was unequal in the operation of the law, and to do what in them lay 
to relieve the Colonists from burthensome imposts, they are aware that consi- 
derations, apart from many obligations imposed by Act of Parliament, may make 
it in some instances impossible for the Colonies to profit by the relief proposed 
for them. 

In particular Colonies, the revenue derived from some of the duties imposed 
by the Possessions Act, or from duties of similar amount otherwise imposed, 


| the office of Solicitor General, was instantly penned. But while this was 
going on at Toronto, Sir Charles Bagot, with a discourtesy seldom parallelled, 
| had consented to the office of Solicitor General being considered vacant, an act 
| of indecent haste, which the delay of at most a couple of days, would have 
| rendered neediess, as by that time Mr. Sherwood’s letter of resignation would 
| have reachedhim. On Friday Sept. 16th, Mr. Sherwood proceeded to King- 
| ston, in ignorance that his Excellency had dealt so unceremoniously with his 
office of Solicitor General, and on his arrival, learnt, for the first time, full par- 
ticulars of the recent political scene-shiftings. As Mr. Sherwood’s original 
letter to His Excellency tendered his resignation on the grounds that he could 
| not approve of Mr. Girouard’s appointment, it became necessary to mould the 
| communication in a shape which should, in addition, express his views at the 
unmerited treatment he had received at His Excellency’s hands—in all other 
respects, and we speak from positive knowledge of the fact, the letter dated 
Kingston, Sept. 17, was totidem verbis, similar to that drafted at Toronto Sept. 
15th This communication, which, with His Excellency’s reply, is subjoined, 
speaks for itself, and requires no further comment from us—than the final re- 
mark—that the confidence we placed in Mr. Sherwood’s integrity has by the 
results been most amply justified. 

(Hon. Mr. Sherwood to His Excellency the Governor General.) 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Bagot, &c. gc. §c. 

, Kingston, 17th Sept., 1842. 

Sir :—During my absence from the Seat of Government, upon official duty, 
I heard by the merest chance, that a change had taken place in your Excellen- 
cy Executive Council, of such a character that I determined at once to tender 
the resignation of my seat in that council, and of my office of Solicitor General 
for Western Canada, and prepared a communication to that effect to your Ex- 
cellency—but upon my arrival here, I found that I had been superceded by 
your Excellency, without even giving me the sligh-est notice of your intention. 

When I joined the administration at your Excellency’s solicitation, I was 
alone actuated by a sense of duty to my Sovereign and to my Country—for 
when I accepted office, I did it with great reluctance, and at the sacrifice of 
much personal feeling, and in some measure of the good opinion of many of 

| my most valuable and esteemed friends. ‘This | stated to your Excellency at 
the time, and entered fully into my reasons—but being assured by you that I 
was required to make no compromise of my political principles, and that I was 
not expected to remain in the government longer than I could approve of its 
proceedings, and entertaining at the time a high respect for your Excellency’s 
character and standing as a conservative, I felt I could no longer hesitate to 
accede to your request, at whatever the personal sacrifice might be. 

I also felt that among those who were to be my colleagues there were a few 
with whom | could act with some degree of confidence, and these by the recent 
change have also been obliged to retire. —One reason for my determining to re- 
sign was the appointments of Messrs. Baldwin and Girouard to the Council— 
to the latter of which I entertain the strongest objections. 

While, as I have frequently expressed to your Excellency, I am of opinion 
that in the present state of the colony, it is the duty of a wise and prudent go- 
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to be of a very good quality. ‘The next applicant was Mr. Dayid Collins, Sad- 
dler, for himself and one hundred and seven associates ; they have obtained or- 
ders for the survey of lots in the Mechanics’ Settlement, if sufficient land can 
be found there, and if not, then on other zood land in its vicinity. 

We are informed that the Government regulations with respect to these set- 
tlements are as follows. The land is given to such persons only, as have suffi- 
cient means, and are willing to become actual settlers, at the rate of three 
shillings and three pence per acre, being three shillings per acre for the land, 
and three pence per acre for the survey. The settlements are laid out in al- 
ternate lots, of 50 acres each, with a reserve of 50 acres, and a further reserve 
in the proportion of 100 acres for each lot as commonage. The applicant is 
put in possession of a 50 acre lot, as soon as surveyed, for the purchase money 
of which, amounting to £8 2s, 6d., he gives bond to the Crown, with interest 
payable annually in advance. The first year’s interest, being nine shillings and 
nine fence, he pays down on signing the bond, and provided he clears and cul- 
tivates the land, and pays his interest regularly in advance, the principle of the 
bond will not be called for. If the settler finds it convenient to pay for the 
first let he obtains, he can then take possession of the reserve lot of 50 acres, 
by giving bond as before, and so for the other reserve land. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the applications for land in these set- 
tlements have been forwarded through M. H. Perley, Esq., who has been act- 
ing professionally, and not as a Government Agent. Besides the applications 
of Mr. Betts and Mr. Collins, we hear that a third application went off to Fre- 
deriction on Monday, and a fourth yesterday. 

We wish every success to these settlements, which, if well managed and 
carried out in the same spirit with which they have been got up, will be highly 
advantageous to the Province, while the individuals forming them, partionealy 
those who have families, will find their situation in every way bettered. 

We are requested to notify the several applicants for land in the Mechanics’ 
Settlement, eighty-nine in number, whose applications have been forwarded 
since the 23d Sept., that their several petitions have been complied with, and 
that two tracts are open to their choice—the one on the Pollet River in West- 
morland, and the other on Studholm's Mill Stream in King’s County. The 
last mentioned tract is represented as being of excellent quality for agricultural 
purposes, and it possesses the advantage of being surveyed, and laid out into 
lots for settlement, so that settlers can be located upon it, without the least de- 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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By the Cunard Steamer Britannia, which reached Boston on Tuesday, we 


are in possession of British journals to the 4th inst. The intelligence they con- 
tain, though not highly important, is of an interesting character, and we have 
made such extracts as appear to be of moment. 


vernment, to inculcate in every possible manner forbearance and moderation— 
| to bring into its assistance the influential and respectable of all parties in order 
that by their common councils consistent and wholesome measures may be di- 


may be indispensable as ways and means for carrying on the public service. 
The degree to which the Colonial revenues may or may not be affected by the 
changes of the Imperial law, in particular cases, must be matter of much un- 





certainty until deterinmed by experience, and it ay be requisite in some cases 
to provide beforehand for a contingent deficiency, and perhaps to re-impose by 
local Acts, a part or even the whole of the duties now repealed; but if this 
should be necessary, the abolition of the dutiesrepealed by the present Act, 
and the substitution of the simple Tariff which it establishes, will enable the 
Colonial Legislature to frame a scale of Colonial import duties of a convenient 
character, and will relieve the commerce of the Colony from the inconvenience 
which necessarily resulted to importers, fromthe complex provisions and doubt- 
ful construction of the previous Imperial Acts. I have therefore to request 
that you will invite the attention of the Legislature of Canada to the fiscal 
bearings of the present Act, and acquaint them, that in thus confinng the ope- 
ration of the Imperial law to a narrower range, and enlarging the sphere of 
Colonial legislation in matters of commerce, Her Majesty's Government are 
assured that the local authorities will bring to that legislation a judgment at 


once enlightened by local knowledge, and guided by a just sense of what is | 


due to public credit, and to the maintenance of a proper provision for the 
wants of the public service. 

In inviting the attention of the Colonial Legisjature to this important subject, 
you will bring under their especial notice the principle involved in the 10th sec- 
tion of the present Act; by which you will observe that the duties thereby im- 
posed are differential duties in favour of the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom and its possessions ; and that while the Colonial Legislatures 
are at liberty to fix, subject to Her Majesty’s approval, such rates of duties on 
all imports as the may think necessary for the purposes of revenue, the eflect 
of the section above referred to, is to maintain disc riminating duties in all cases, 
at least equal to the duties imposed by this Act. 

With a view to give time to the local Legislatures to make any arrangements 
which shall appear to them to be expedient, previously to the commencement 
of the new Act, its operation is postponed by the first section, so far as the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America are concerned, to the 5th July, 1843. 

I have. &c., STANLEY. 

Sir C. Bagot, &c., &c., &e. 





CANADA—MR. SHERWOOD. 


So soon as it was generally known Mr. Sherwood was out of the administra- 
tion, we applied to him for permission to publish in the Herald, the conditions 
under which he took office—together with any other correspondence which might 
have passed between himself and the Governor General—so as to enable us to 
demonstrate, that in Mr. Sherwood (as a Conservative,) accepting office, and 
the Herald, (as a Conservative organ,) supporting him therein, neither made 
the slightest compromise of Conservative principles. This permission Mr. 
Sherwood has most readily granted, and the documents we shall presently in- 
troduce, are those we have received for that purpose. 

To prevent the possibility of mistake as to the motives which prevailed upon 
him to yield to the Governor General's request, Mr. Sherwood submitied to 
His Excellency the following memorandum regarding the conditions upon which 
alone he could accept office, and with which conditions His Excellency was 
pleased fully to concur :— 

(Memorandum.) 


1. Ihave always professed, and, in my political conduct acted upon Con- 
servative principles. 

2. My opinions and views have been from time to time declared in my 
speeches, as a member of the Assembly, in the last Parliament of Upper Cana- 
da, and in my several addresses to the electors of Toronto, when I was before 
them as a candidate for the representation of that city in the present Parlia- 
ment. 

3. These opinions, I am aware, have been, and still are in opposition to 
those entertained by some of the Executive Council; still I cannot consent, un- 
der any circumstances, to compromise them in the slightest degree. 

4. In the event of accepting office, I shall feel myself bound to support any 
measure inthe Assembly determined upon by a majority of the Council, in ac- 
cordance with the views of His Excellency, or to resign office. 

5. Thatupon such resignation, I should feel myself justified in advocating 
my Own views upon the particular question in discussion, and of procuring, if 
possible, a majority to concur in them. 

6. Upon the question of the Lower Canada elections, alleged to have been 
carried by unjustifiable means, I should desire in the event of my joining the 
present administration (as the question is one entirely and exclusively connect- 
ed with the rights and liberties of the people,) that each member of the govern- 
ment shall be at liberty to take the course which his judgment may dictate,upon 
any measure proposed for enquiry and investigation. 

7. Tama warm admirer of Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet ; and I desire to 
support to the utmost of my power, on all occasions, the Representative of Her 
Majesty in this province selected by that cabinet, so long as his acts are in 
accordance with their avowed opinions. And I therefore feel it to be my duty, 
at the request of Sir Charles Bagot, to take part in his administration, strictly 
adhering to the principles by which [ have heretofore been guided, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining as conservative a government as the condition and cireum- 
stances of the Province will permit. Should, however, the terms I have stated, 
and from which I cannot consent to depart,appear to His Exce llency to be such 
as he cannot concur in, his determination will in no way influence my feelings 
hereafter. On the contrary, te may rest assured that | will use every effort 
in my power to promote what I believe to be his own personal views, and to 


assist him in his desire to carry out sound and constitutional principles, in a 
! 


spirit of equal justice, towards all classes of Her Majesty 's subjects. 


, (Signed) H. SHERWOOD. 
Shortly after Mr. Sherwood was sworn in, he was directed by his Excellency 
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gence reached Mr. S. at St. Catherines. On Mr. Sherwood’s arrival at To- 
ronto, on his way to the Seat of Government, he there for the first time heard 
the rumours of those changes to which we have alluded ; and on Wednesday 
Sept. 14th, he received, from a private friend at Kingston, a copy of the 
Governor General's letter to Mr. Lafontaine. Mr. Sherwood’s course was 
immediately resolved on, and the resignation of his seat in the Council, and of 


gested and modified by mutual interest—and while I make this declaration of 
my opinion—nay, while I go further and say it is the duty of us all to endeavour 
to forget former injuries—to bury as far as possible the past in oblivion—and to 
cultivate a feeling of good will for the future—I cannot but express my most 
uncompromising dissent to the appointment, under any circumstances, of an 
individual to be one of your excellency’s confidential advisers,for whose appre- 
hension (as having been concerned in the late unnatural rebellion) a reward was 
offered by owe of your Excellency’s predecesssors—and in the name of the 
loyal and well affected inhabitants of United Canada I protest against it. 

By this act instead of promoting peace and harmony your Excellency has 
done that which, rest assured, will bring about very different results. 

Popular feeling and popular excitement when unrestrained may sometimes 
elevate such men to places of high and important trusts: but I have now for 
the first time learned that a government and a British Government too, has ap- 
pointed a man to advise and assist in its administration, who had not only been 
| suspected of treason, but for whose capture as being a traitor a reward has 
| been offered and ultimately paid. Can your Excellency be surprised under such 
| circumstances, at my determination upon being apprised of the changes to re- 

sign my office? or rather would it not be a matter of surprise if | had contin- 
ued to retain it, even if it were in my power? 

My object in now addressing your Excellency is to acquaint you of what 
would have been the course I should have pursued if I had been permitted to 
be present at the council when your Excellency’s determination was made— 
but the whole proceedings having been concocted and matured during my ab- 
sence, by your Exceiler.cy’s command, upon official duty. I have been deprived 
of an advantage which I maintain I had a right to expect. 

With your Exceliency’s permission, I will, together with this letter when a 
suitable occasion effers, publish the terms upon which I became a member of 
your government, acopy of which terms is in the possession of your Excel- 
lency. I have the honour to be, your Excellency’s ob’t 

and faithful servant, HENRY SHERWOOD. 
(His Excellency’s Reply.) 
Kingston, Saturday morning, Sept 17, 1842 

Str,—I have to acknowl dge the receipt this afternoon of your letter of this 
day’s date 

I had hoped that, in the communication which I had with you this morning, 
I had fully succeeded in explaining to you, as [ had already done in your ab- 
sence to Mr. Sherwood, the circumstances which had made it necessary for me 
‘0 anticirate that resignation of your offer, by consenting to consider it as va- 
cant, which you now inform me that you were prepared to tender upon learning 
the changes and additions wile I had thought it for the advantage of the coun- 
try that | should make in my Council. 

I sincerely regret that those partial changes, the responsibility of which rests 
“pon myself, should be such as you cannot approve. 

Your resignation, is not, | assure you, e matter of surprise to me, and I 
should fully admit the justice of your pretension that I should have consulted 
with you in regard to the measures which I have thought it right to adopt, 
had not the pressure of time, and your own unavoidable absence from home on 
a distant and important public service, precluded the possibility of my 
doing so. 

You have my full consent to make use, at any time which you may deem 
most convenient, of your letter to me of this day, as well, of course, as of the 
written terms upon which you became a member of my government. 

The letter which I addressed to you at Toronto, and which you had not re- 
ceived when I had the pleasure of seeing you this morning, being private, I 
would request you to consider as confidential in all respects, excepting in so 
far as it made you acquainted with the fact that I had consented to consider 
your office as vacant. Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obt. and faith servant, 


CHARLES BAGOT. 


The Hon. H. Sherwood. 
TRUE WISDOM. 
It will be observed by the following article which we extract from the New 
Brunswicker, that the unemployed mechanics of St. Johns have come to the 
determination to settle on, and cultivate the vacant ‘Crown Lands” in that 
province—in preference to relying o nthe uncertainty of an improvement in 
trade as a means of furnishing a subsistence for themselves and families. It 
is a great pity, undoubtedly, that necessity should drive them to the ‘ woods 
and fields” for a living ; but, however awkward the holding of a plough, or 
the handling of the scythe and flail, may seem to them at first, they will soon 
become habituated to the labour, and no doubt rejoice in the change. 
| Weare upon the eve of a winter which must necessarily prove severe to 
| thousands who have no visible means of support; with a little assistance the 








condition of many such might be materially improved ; an appeal to the be- 
nevolent would scarcely fail in furnishing the means to enable such emigrants 
as are able and willing to work, to settle on the rich lands before mentioned. 
The condition on which those lands are to be obtained, it will be seen, are very 
advantageous to the purchaser—being at the rate of only 3s. and 3d. per acre ; 
and, providing the settler clears and cultivates his land, and pays his interest 
regularly, the principal will never be called for ! 

We heartily wish the many unemployed artisans of thiscity would turn their 
attention to this subject. 


From the New Brunswicker. 


ing winter, have resolved to become settlers on vacant Crown Lands, of which | 


there is great abundance of excellent quality, at no very great distance from 
St. John. The first applicant was Mr. Azor W. T. Betts, House Joiner, who 
with twenty-two associates, selected a tract on the Pollet River in the County 
of Westmoreland, to which they proceeded in the early part of this month, 
with an order of survey. Mr. Betts and some of his party have already ob 
tained their lots, and commenced clearing upon them, and they report the land 


charge of exciting sedition. 





| 








The turbulent proceedings which have for some time disturbed the manufac- 


turing districts, have in a great degree subsided, many of the leaders being in 
prison, and about to undergo their trials; and we are happy to find that Mr. 


Fergus O'Connor and other instigators of disorder have been seized under a 
It does not appear why these persons have been 


laid hold of, now that disaffection is on the wane, and the inference is, that they 


have been detected in some new and secret mischief, as their apprehension was 
effected at the instance of the Secretary of State, and lawyers on the part of 
the Crown appeared in court to enforce their prosecution. We shall be glad if 
these gentry have so committed themselves that the law can at last reach 
them. 

The Treaty lately concluded with this country is still the subject of much 
animadversion ; but the Morning Chronicle, as we stated in our paper two or 
three weeks since, is the most active and vehement in denouncing the terms of 
settlement. Lord Ashburton is almost daily arraigned in its columns, and 
treated with a good dealof coarse invective. His claims for advancement in 
the peerage are treated with ridicule, and he is, in derision, dubbed with the 
title of Earl Surrender. All this we expected; because, as we have repeated- 
ly said, that in the matter of the Boundary, England has the worst of the bar- 
gain. It is indeed surrender, in almost every sentence, but still the territory 
so surrendered is not of very great value, especially when put into the scale 
which weighed all the subjects in dispute. It was a great object to get all the 
principal subjects of discord between the two countries amieably arranged. 
This Lord Ashburton has done, and he has—to use the expressive words of 
Bell's Messenger—paid no more for peace than peace was worth. 

But the pertinacity of the Morning Chronicle, which has astonished many 
of its Whig admirers, is at last accounted for. It appears—for it is asserted 
without reserve by the Spectator and other papers—that Lord Palmerston, the 
late Foreign Secretary, is the author of the articles alluded to. Assuming as 
we must do, that such is the fact, these articles lose much of their force. They 
are, therefore, as they ought to be, regarded as the mere splenetic effusions of 
a Cabinet Minister ‘ out of work,” and in these hard times, consequently, out 
of temper. The merchants, practical persons, and men of business generally, 
appear, on the whole, to be satisfied with what has been done, and there will 
be no impediments thrown in the way of the ratification. 

The most noble, the Marquis Wellesley, brother to the Duke of Wellington, 
has paid the debt of nature at an advanced age. This distinguished nobleman 
has passed a long and active political life, having filled very many of the 
highest offices in the state Among other situations of high trust and im- 
portance, he has filled that of Governor-General of India, and been twice Vice- 
roy of Ireland. His lordship’s politics were those of moderate Whigism» 
and by his death his noble Marchioness, formerly Mrs. Patterson of Baltimore, 
again becomes a widow. Among our extracts will be found, copied from the 
Times, a brief memoir of his brilliant career. 

As an abundant harvest having been secured throughout the three kingdoms, a 
prayer of public Thanksgiving has been ordered in ail the churches and chapels. 
It is a sublime spectacle to see a whole people thus spontaneously offer up 
their prayers and thanks to the author of all good. The following appears in 
the London Gazette as the form of prayer to be used. It is conceived in the 
true vein of pious sentiment, and expressed in pure and appropriate language. 
This prayer, as is usual, was ordered by the Queen in Council, where it was 
read and approved, and appointed to be read on the 2d of October. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury we believe generally writes these compositions, and the 
present does great honor to his Grace's pen, from its beautiful simplicity. 

‘‘ God, through whose good Providence the earth yieldeth food for the sus- 
tenance of man, we offer unto Thee our hearty thansgivings for Thy late mercy 
vouchsafed to usin blessing the labours of our husbandmen with plentiful in- 
crease, and preserving the fruits of the field for our use. Give us grace, we 


it humbly beseech Thee, that whilst we receive Thy bounty with thankfulness, 


we may regard the blessing bestowed on us as a call to repentance, and turn 
from the evil of our ways. Remove from among us all causes of strife and 
contention ; put anend to our unhappy divisions ; and grant that all conditions 
of men, impressed with the fear of Thy judgments, and trusting in Thy father- 
ly care, may faithfully serve Thee, in loyalty to their Sovereign, in obedience 
to the laws, in kindly affection one to another, and in dutiful resignation to Thy 
will ; that so, underthe guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, we may pass through this 
world in peace and contentment, and finally by Thy mercy attain everlasting 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

There is no intelligence from India; but the public, and more especially the 
friends and relatives of the prisoners in Affghanistan, are under much appre- 
hension for the fate of the females now in the custody of that barbarous chief 
Akhbar Khan. It is at least doubtful if any forward movement be made by the 


armies. This, and other considerations, evidently embarrass the Indian Coun- 


he Khan is so enormous that heretofore his demands 
have not been listened to, but it seems they must be complied with, or the 
army must retire, unless the British Generals chose to incur the risk of ex- 
posing the English ladies to the wrath of such a barbarian. The prevailing 
sentiment in England seems in favor of extricating the prisoners from his grasp 


at any price, and then dealing with him as seems most conducive to British ine 


ransom demanded by t 
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~~gerestar” TET tte that the “father Of Alhbar is @ prisoner with the English in 


India, and can be held as a counter hostage ; but would the Khan regard that ? 
The ties of consanguinity are no where so frequently set at nought as in ori- 
ental countries, especially with ambitious princes. The late Ministers, and 
Lord Palmerston in particular, are railing at the delay, and insisting that the 
British troops should advance. The following letter, however, from Col, 
Fane, aid-de-camp to the late Sir Henry Fane, who was never a strong advo. 
cate of the Affghan war, and declined the command of the expedition which 
was ultimately given to Sir John Keane—has made these war spirits pause a 
little. The next overland mail will probably bring more decisive inte!ligence. 

The prisoners at Cabul.—The following letter has been addressed to the 
Editor of the Times. 

“ Sir.—The Morning Chronicle and other newspapers in the service and 
Py of the late Government have been endeavouring to prove the cruelty and 

ack of honour on the part of the Government, and also of the British troups, 
hampered in Affghanistan,in not advancing (without means of transport) to the 
rescue of our unhappy countrymen and ladies now in the hands of Akhbar 
Khan and the other Affghan Sirdars. It will, perhaps, be as well 
to state, on the very best authority, that on the first advance of the 
British Army into Affghanistan the most peremptory orders were issued 
by the late Commander-in-chief forbidding /adies, or women of any de- 
scription, to-join the troops in active service inthe field. As long as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Sir H.Fane, was with the Army this order was proba- 
bly obeyed, but long before he quitted India ladies and multitudes of women 
hastened to Cabul and other places then in our possession, released from all 
Military obligations by civil authority. They are all prisoners, and it will be 
seen that these very unfortunates will be the means of further disgrace and dis- 
honour to the British arms. It will be the women that would alone prevent any 
advance on our part (even supposing that our troops were perfectly equipped 
for aforward movement in Cabul.) Akhbar Khan at the first intimation of a 
move on his capital will send in such a message as this :—‘‘ Move at your pe- 
ril ; I have hitherto treated your ladies and prisoners kindly,but at the first move 
towards Cabul I shall consider myself released from all obligations towards 
them and you.” I believe such a message, and such an one will most assuredly 
be sent, would even puzzle the writer of the Indian articles in the Morning 
Chronicle. Let the writer only inquire what treatment Christian ladies and 
women might undergo in the hands of furious and bigoted Mahometans ; if he 
did, he would learn that which might in common charity (leaving the defence 
of Whig policy aside) deter him from urging measures which would only lead 
to outrages upon our unhappy women, a hundred times worse than death itself. 

Henry Fans, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
A. D. C. to the late Com.-in-Chief in India. 

Dublin, September 23. 

Sir Robert Peel's new Tariff is working very benificial ‘effects. American 
Pork is selling in all parts of the Kingdom at three pence and four pence per 
pound. The demand is very considerable, and being cheaper than the home 
article, the poor and labouring classes are experiencing the advantage of the 
reduction in price. Live cattle, too, are coming in from the Continent daily, 
and are selling in Smithfield market to the great alarm of the old-fashioned 
dealers in cows and bulls, who see in the innovation the downfall of old Eng- 
land. Tom Hood, the witty editor of the Comic Annual, has not missed such 
a good opportunity for firing off one of his jokes. ‘The following epigram ap- 
pears in the New Monthly which is now before us :— 

On seeing the Foreign Cattle in Smithfield Markct. 
‘Old Farmer Bull is taken sick, 
Yet not with any sudden trick 
Of fever, or his old dyspepsy ; 
But having seen the foreign stock, 
It gave his system such a shock, 
He’s had a fit of Cattle-epsy. 

But the admission of foreign cattle will not be so injurious to the agriculturay 
interests as many suppose; and we would here call attention to the remarks 
of the Duke of Rutland at the Waltham Agricultural Dinner, which are among 
our extracts. Mr. Everett, the American minister, was present and made a 
speech, the substance of which we have also reported. It will be seen that 
the Duke, who is a great landholder, and moreover a practical agriculturalist, 
does not participate in the fears of many who think the relaxation of the 
tariff snch acalamity. The real truth of the matter is, that provisions are too 
dear in England at the present reduced price of labour and wages, and a dimi- 
nution of the cost of living was absolutely indispensable. The increasing popu- 
lation of the British Isles also, without a corresponding increase of tillable sur- 
face, from the limited superfices of those comparatively small islands, is daily 
rendering a foreign supply of food needful. 





Mr. O’Connell’s new pattern for Repeal has just come out, and is as follows. 
It ought perhaps to fall under the head of New Fashions, although it would 
seem to be nothing more than the old repeal garment trimmed anew. 

MR. O’CONNELL AND REPEAL: 


Mr. O’Connell has come forth in anew “ hereditary bondsmen” letter to the 
people of Munster, urging the enrolment of Repealers, with what variets he 
may. “Justice to Ireland,” he says, ‘‘ requires these things’— 

“ First, the total extinction of the tithe rent-charge. 

“Secondly, the protection of Irish industry, and the promotion of Irish man- 
ufacture. 

“‘ Thirdly, the fixity of tenure of land, in order to encourage agricultural im- 
provement, and recompense the tenant for his labour and capital. 

“ Fourthly, A complete representation of the people in the Commons House 
of Parliament, by the greatest possible extension of the suffrage, and by the 
protection of the ballot. 

“ Fifthly, The abolition or entire beneficial alteration of the poor-laws. 

“Sixthly, Taz Rereat or toe Union. The Repeal of the Union is the 
only means by which the other great objects can be achieved. All the other 
beneficial measures will easily be carried the moment our own Parliament is 
restored. Without that restoration Ireland iscondemned to suffer the conti- 
nued domination of a bigoted and anti-national faction. There is no relief, 
no redress, to be expected from a foreign, an uninformed, and ungenial Legis- 
lature.” 

He encourages the people to hope much from the present aspect of affairs— 
“the happy concurrence in the condition of political matters.” With three 
millions of Repealers, ‘‘ it will be impossible to postpone for many months the 
restoration of the Irish Parliament’’; “there ought to be six millions of Re 
pealers,” but three of ‘enrolled Repealers’” will do. One might have done 
during the late riots in England— 


“Tt is true that opportunity has gone by; but the history of England is not 
at an end, nor is the aspect of public affairs so very free from peril as to make 
it at all improbable that the Irish people may be wanted again by the English 
Government. Let us, then, from the present moment determine to be ready 
for the first favourable opportunity of making it the interest of the British Go- 
vernment to do justice to Ireland.” 

“ Every thing,” Mr. O'Connell emphatically repeats, “‘ depends upon there 
being Repeal-wardens in every parish.” 


In the previous columns will be found some account of the late dreadful fire 


at Liverpool. 





CANADA.—MR. SHERWOOD. 

We last week inserted the correspondence between Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. 
Cartwright ; we now copy from the Toronto Herald that between His Excel- 
lency and Mr Sherwood, who was one of the crown officers ejected to make 
room for the present people. These documents are important as matter of his- 
tory, and ought to be preserved. 

We have this moment seen in the Montreal Herald a Despatch from Lord 
Stanley relative to the constructions intended to be put upon the New Inter- 
colonial Trade Act, published in our paper of the 20th Aug. last. We have 
not space this week to make any observations on this important document, but 
commend it to the attention of our commercial readers. 

We have also received a letter of some value from a Canadian merchant on 
the Corn and Flour trade of Canada, in reference to that of the United States, 
which we must defer until next week. 

Dr. Rolph, of Canada, sailed for Havre on Monday last. 





© 


Cricket.—The single Wicket match between Wheatcroft and Wild,to which 
we alluded last week, was played on Wednesday last at the St. George's 
Cricket Ground. The Umpires were Dodworth and Raynor. Wheatcroft 
went in first, made 12 runs and one no Ball, in all 18, and was caught out by 
Wild, who then went in. Wild made but two runs and was caught out by 
Wheatcroft. At the second Innings of Wheatcroft he made 53 runs ; the match 






was then terminated by the decision of the Umpires, aud the money was given 
up by the backer of Wild. The circumstances which caused this result are to 
the following effect. After Wheatcroft had considerably increased his score in 
the second Innings, Wild applied to him to give up his{bet,and allow him (Wild), 
to go in, with the understanding that if the latter should bring up his score 
Wheatcroft might afterwards go in again. Wheatcroft declined the proposition, 
having got into good play, and not being inclined to throw down his present 
favourable condition. Wild, consequently, lost his temper, pitched the ball 
over the Wicket, and avowed his intention of making the match interminable. 
The Umpires in consequence of this proceeding put an end to the match. 
The Drania. 

Park Theatre.—It would be gross injustice if we were to withhold our most 
hearty acknowledgments of the excellent manner in whieh matters are at pre- 
sent conducted at this theatre. For more than a whole fortnight the legitimate 
comedy, for which the strength of the house is so well adapted, has been regu- 
gularly and well played; and we perceive that arrangements are made for 
continuing the same system to complete the month of it at least. In the choice 
of pieces also the selection has been judicious, and all things have tended to- 
wards a revival of sound taste in theatrical affairs. Mr. and Mrs. Brougham 
who well deserve the applauses they have received, took their benefit on Mon- 
day evening last, and have been re-engaged for the current and following week ; 
the more we see of them the more we are convinced that they possess artist- 
cal qualities of a superior order, and that they will be found valuable acquisi- 
tions wheresoever they may appear. 

But the management does not rest here ;—the first appearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Hoskin, took place last night, in ‘‘ The Wonder” and “ The 
Loan of a Lover.” The lady will be remembered here as Miss Julia Wal- 
lack, and report speaks of heras having very greatly improved both in acting 
and singing. Their debit happening on Friday night we are precluded from 
speaking of them this week, but we may say, that public anticipations are much 
in their favor. 

Still farther to general satisfaction, and certainly to our own, we find under- 
lined “The Pretty Girls of Stilburg,” which is to be brought out almost im- 
mediately ; ‘‘ Love’s Sacrifice,” a new play, which is now in rehearsal; and 
the announcement of ‘‘The Israelites in Egypt ;” this last is called a new 
serious opera, but it is rather a rifaccimento by Rophino Lacy from the 
works of Handel and Rossini, perhaps, with occasional compositions of 
others thrown in. Lacy is heralded as the compeser of ‘ Cinderella,” and 
this lets us into the real secret, for there is much differeace between the 
last-named and “ La Cenerentola” on which it is based. “ The Israel- 
ites" may and probably will be a clever arrangement, for Lacy is well 
known as a good musician and a man of musical taste ; but beforehand we 
confess the difficulty of imagining a combination of the styles of Handel and 
Rossini so as to make the whole harmonious and homogeneous. It will how- 
ever be well supported, Mesdames Seguin, Bailey, and Knight, and Messrs. 
Seguin, Archer, Shrivall, &c ; the orchestra likewise, as we hear, will be much 
strengthened for the occasion, much pains has been taken to obtain a full and 
efficient chorus, and all things promise a high treat to the ear,—perhaps so like- 
wise to critical examination. 

We presume that opera will not be played nightly, and we trust that come- 
dy will not be let down now that it is in so hopeful a way. It needs but a little 
perseverance in cherishing and supporting, and once again the drama will be in 
a palmy state. 

Niblo’s Garden.—While we thought that the affairs of this delightful place 
were drawing to their brilliant close, behold another flight of the proprietor who 
brings us a novelty not inferior to any which he had already introduced. Ma- 
dame Javelli, who has recently arrived, has been delighting numerous spectators 
with her elegant performances on the tight rope, and, together with the usuaj 
entertainments of the Ravels, the house has been full every evening. By-the- 
bye, the house itself is made so comfortable and snug, that we should not be 
surprised if the worthy proprietor were to carry his entertainments far into, or 
through the winter. He may take a worse resolution. 





Mitchell’s Olynpic Theatre.—* Amilie” continues to be performed here with 
increased applause, It is truly a successful undertaking on the part of the 
manager, and one which only a person of his tact and discrimination durst 
have ventured upon. Noone measures more accurately the capabilities of his 
force and of his premises, and rarely indeed is he deceived in the effect which 
he proposes. On the present occasion it is a decided hit, and the performance 
of the opera—a little curtailed, indeed, from the original—is better and better 
on each successive night. Mr. Raymond, who bids fair to become an excellent 
baritune singer, improves in self-possession and confidence, and is effective in 
proportion to this improvement, His voice i#@good, but he will need to study 
music itself as a science, before he can arrive at eminence. 





Bowery Theatre.—The benefit and last performance of Madame Celeste took 
place here, last Saturday ; since which the performances have been of the Jack 
Sheppard school, such as “Sixteen String Jack,” &c. A bad school it is, 
and unfeignedly glad we should be, if it were to disappear altogether from 
our theatres and periodicals. It has, however, the professional support of a 
clever actress, Mrs. Geo. Jones, who is at present engaged here. 

Last night this establishment brought out Bulwer’s play of ‘‘Money” with 
the very excellent cast of McCutcheon, Shaw, Gates, Wallack, Mrs. G. Jones, 
and Mrs. Herring ; altogether sufficient to furnish forth a high dramatic treat. 

MUSIC. 

Mrs. Sutton’s Concert.—This took place on Tuesday evening last at the 
Apollo Rooms. She had the assistance of Signor De Begnis, Mr. Kossowski 
(Pianoforte) M. Chatel (Violin,) Mr. Timm (presiding,) and his little daughter. 
The concert was but thinly attended, the performance was a short one, and, 
upon the whole it was not so satisfactory to the audience as it was expected 
to be. Mrs. Sulton and Sig. De Begnis sang extremely well, and this is the 
whole amount of good we can report. There were a few other matters on 
which we feel bound to make remarks but are obliged to defer them until next 
week. 

Madame Mecovino Malone's Concert.—This concert took place on Thursday 
evening at the Apollo Rooms, Broadway ; it was well attended and went off 
with considerable ecladt. We have a word or twoto say thereon. This vocal 
professor labours under certain difficulties which it is possible may stand in the 
way of her professional usefulness, unless they can be overcome. She lacks 
the prestige of an attractive personal appearance, she does not pay sufficient 
deference to fashion in the matter of costume, and her voice, a deep contralto, 
is not of that quality which is greatly attractive in solo singing, and conse- 


quently comes disparaged in competition with asoprano. All these are against 
her in the concert room, and yet she is decidedly a good musician, a tasteful 
singer, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, an excellent teacher. Being un- 
acquainted with the usages of concerts here, she deemed it proper to sing 
much at her own, and therefore sang too much ; but the reason wasa laudable 
one. We trust that as her real merits become known known she will be pro- 
portionably snccessful. Above all we earnestly trust that the duties, on account 
of which she chiefly came to these shores, those of ** Music for the Million,” will 
meet with warm encouragement. 





O MERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL —The above are respectfully ir- 

formed that the subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this com 

ing Spring, a wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods. large consign 

ments of which are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the 

House and Manufactories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence. English Bon- 
nets, Hats, and plait, plain, and fancy of every description 

Plain and fancy Tuscan plait. Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes, Edgings, &c. Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys 
and Infants . 

Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanunas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings. Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. /‘alian Lustrings 
and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London, and Florence, italy, Oct. 22-tf. 
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ANTED,—A French fady as Governess, a person of middle age lady 
W with a young daughter wou'd be preferred. Apply at this Office bs ‘oun 


| WANO AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodle il 
T other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, english ado 


*. yg * sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner of Pearl. 


mote AND HANDSOME APARTMENTS IN AN ENGLISH FAMILY.—The ad- 
vertiser having a larger house than his small family requires, can accommodate 
two single gentlemen or a lady and gentlemen with bed rooms and parlors, or bed 
rooms alone, either with or without board. The situation is in the immediate vicinity 
of the Park. Terms moderate. References exchanged. Address ‘ Anglice ” at this 
Office. Oct. 22-2t* 
AN fED—A person of respectability to procure subscrib UR 
W newspaper. Apply to Mr. Winslow, 30 South-street. pectin se yy ir 


A TEACHER who can give the most unquestionable city ref: rences as to capabili- 
ty. &c , wishes to engage as instructress in a private family, or would undertake 
the superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies. The south would be preferred 

Address to Edward Prime, No. 42 Wall Street. Oct. 15-3t* 


VEs’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—418 Houston Street —This School for ins i 
Music. in its various departments, is now open. The principles of wenle-Siecing 
—Piano Forte—and Violin, ure the branches mainly taught. The first aim in the plan 
of instruction, (whatever may be the branch of the art pursued) is, to make the pupil 
abie to read at sight correctly without the aid of an instrument. When this is accom- 
plished (which is quite practicable as cases in abundance will show) the pupil can 
pursue the practice of any branch of the art, voeal or instrumental with intelligence 
Ladies, young Ladies, and Boys take their Lessons at various hours in the day, and 
Gentlemen im the evening. : 
B —A class for GENTLEMEN will be opened on Monday evening, the 10th inst. 
at 74 o’cloek. Oct. &1t. ” 


LY prey by an English lady of respectability a siiuation as governess either as as- 
sistant 1n a school or in a private family; most respectable references can be given. 
For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accom ny @ 
family to the South. sere: Aug. 27-5t. 
ORGAN MANUFACTORY, ae 
: ANTHONY street, New York. 
HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 


** York, Pa., Sept. > 
To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. ’ aati 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 
In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 
_ itis pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 




















Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie! Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
__ Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous toits removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs. 

And also to agreat number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continuesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 
mended: these instruments. by the simplest mechanical! means, perform psalmody and 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years,been in genera) 
use In the country churches throughout england. 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen, added to his own practical knowledge, 
e is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quality 
and upon very favourable terms. af 

Oct. 16-61n. GEORGE JARDINE, 

Organ Builder. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 

ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1542. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct. ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s tees included for $97 624, exclusive of wiues. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information apply to 

May 7-61. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. Masters Days of — from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
fork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. S/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois Ler, insworth, oH, “* “ l€jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 13 
Burgundy, ). Lines, ei * @, “ Q4y * .-"'& * © 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec *} “ 24, “ 94, “ 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, ‘ 16/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, on, * 8 “SS s* @& « @ 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, “ 44, %* 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘ 16, * l¢iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, = * &. So * ee ee”6 6G 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ** 24, “ 24, “ 94 
Sutly, WCThompson| *“ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* i6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell S a “« “oy * a * Ss 








These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising ali that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON,2 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of pactets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from Londen onthe 7th, 17th, an@ 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| You London. 

W.H Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
8. B. Griffing, s 10, * 1, a 2, -" © 
T. Britton, soe, * BB, ** 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * #17, “ #47, “ I7 
Wellington, iD. Chadwick, sh. = * e * & * 4% 
Quebec, rH Geead,i| “* 3 * BW, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. 3} “ 17, * 87, “ 87 
Samson, Smith, 1* @ * @, = mo ys 27 
HendrickHudson. E E Morgan, | ‘* 90, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, iR. Gris vold, “R's ae. Cade Qe eC 
Westminster, G. Moore, “Qo * BB, * 20\June 7. Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pact ets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 





St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 








have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz-— 
Ships. Captains (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York : Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 45 Nov 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 





Virginian, Allen, 13, ** 13\Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 2! 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, ‘“ 19, ‘* 19 7, & — = | 
Roscius, \J. Collins, “95, * 2, - a 13, * 13 
Europe, |A. C. Marshall, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 - © _, ~ 
independence, |Nye, - 7, * J @g « 25, * 2 
Sheffie!d, |F. P Allen, «43, “ 18, * 1810ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
New York, ‘Cropper, ‘hi = my =e %* oe 
Siddons, Cobb, “o@, “* G8, ed 25) “<« 13, sm * 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1} * 19,“ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, im. Geienwn,| ©“ 7 *§ 7 * he we, 95, * 95 
S$. Whitney, /|Thompson, “13, ** 13,  J3/Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Columbus, i Cole, oe a 6 OR Se — = ¥ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ce -§ & «©€§ OF * i.“ . @ 


] 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3j “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, sin ” 7, hese 
United States, Britton, “13, “ 18, * JI3 Dec. 


wo 76 % © F 


2 
so- 


England, B. L. Waite, oa Ee g 
Garrick, ISkiddy } * 95, 95, «© 5 * 13, % I33,° © 48 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. |, March 1, July 1\ < 19, “ 9, * } 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elezant accom n 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores and bedding 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons?¥le for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor. 
Avents for sips Oxford, North America Europe Columbus, South America England, 
New York, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co. or C.H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING BROT ‘ERS & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, anc Ynited States, 


ROBERT KERMiL N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe and George Washington, 
GRINNELL MINTURN & ¢0., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PI ‘KE RSGILL & Co... Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 





WM. & JAS.BROWN & Co., Liverpool 


October 22, 
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